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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 



The authoress of these verses died in the twenty- 
second year of her age. This is a memorial volume, 
but to those who knew the writer there is no need 
of any memorial to keep her memory for ever fresh 
and dear to them. Even those who were only 
slightly acquainted with her can never forget her 
sweet presence and gracious influence. To those 
who knew her more intimately there is left a still 
more beautiful memory. A more perfect character 
than hers cannot be easily conceived of. No taint 
of selfishness ever marred one of her words or 
deeds. Hers, too, was the mind of a poet. An 
extraordinary imagination, an intense sympathy, a 
marvellous love of beauty, were, perhaps, its most 
marked characteristics. Beauty she saw every- 
where, — no one, however vile, nothing, however 
ordinary, was to her devoid of it. 

And this mind and character found a partial 
expression in the verses here printed. By us who 
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knew her an even more perfect expression of them 
was found in her every-day life. Those who knew 
her not may see her spirit as it breathes through 
this book. We d(5 right to be jealous as to the 
application of the title " poem " to any composition, 
and it is not for me here to discuss whether these 
pieces deserve the name of poems. I have always 
held that they are truly poems, and poems even of 
a high degree of merit. More competent and less 
prejudiced critics than I, have confirmed me in this 
belief. One such critic, himself a poet of recog- 
nized rank, says, " They are true poems, extraordi- 
narily beautiful, written at a spiritual high-water 
mark"; and again, speaking of the authoress, he 
says, "Her spiritual insight and lyrical facility 
were among the most extraordinary gifts I have 
ever witnessed." 

I know that in submitting these poems to the 
public I must leave them to be judged as they are. 
But it is right to say that if she who wrote them 
had lived, only a very small portion of this volume 
would have been published. With none of the 
pieces was she satisfied ; none of them are revised ; 
some of them are unfinished. A few of the first- 
written pieces I have printed only because of the 
poetic spirit they manifest, and on account of the 
great beauty of occasional lines in them which I 
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was unwilling should be lost. "Dorothy/* "The 
LoYer and the Nun," and several other shorter 
pieces were written when the authoress was only 
sixteen or seventeen years old. Only a few weeks 
before her death she wrote the fragment which I 
have called " Sister Isobel." This pleased her more 
than anything else she had written, and it is by 
this, by portions of "The Gaoler's Daughter," 
especially in the latter half of it, and perhaps by a 
few passages of " A Lover's Eeverie," that she 
would wish to be judged. 

Her favourite poets were Shakspere and Keats, 
and, next to these. Bums, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, and Tennyson. The 
influence of some of these can be traced through 
much that she has written. But in some instances 
where such influence appears most marked it was 
really not acting. No lover of English poetry who 
reads this volume can fail to notice a marked resem- 
blance in thought, and even in diction, between 
certain parts of " The Q-aoler's Daughter " and 
Shelley's "Sensitive Plant," or between "Sister 
Isobel" and Keats' "Eve of St. Mark." Yet I 
know that the writer of this volume did not read 
either " The Sensitive Plant" or " The Eve of St. 
Mark " until after she had written the lines which 
one might be pardoned for supposing had been 
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inspired by them. The resemblances between these 
verses and those of the great poets I have mentioned 
are due, I think, to the fact that the writers of all 
of them were moved by the same spirit and 
inspired by the same genius. Undeveloped as were 
the powers of the authoress of the pieces here 
given, we may still, I believe, claim for her some 
kinship with the great poets whom she so much 
loved. 

Henet B. Beackenbuet. 

Habringay. 

Jamuiry 21s^, 1893. 
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DOROTHY. 



I. 



Fair was the Lady Dorothy, yet cold, 

Not lady in her right, but often called 

The Lady Dorothy: so proud, so fair, 

That e'en her fairness could not compensate 

For that chili loveliness which rendered cold 

Her lustrous eyes, the seeming homes of fire. 

And so all said of her, "She is too cold; 

She never can be, never will be, loved." 

And those harsh words pleased him the best, who 

should 
Have stood the nearest to her, since her God 
Had called her father and her mother home 
When she was but a timid dark-eyed child, 
Whose poverty and plainness cried to him. 
The brother to her father, for his love. 
But he was heedless: he but saw in her 
A fit companion for his bonny child 
Half-orphaned from her birth. 
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Ah ! he was rich. 
Alas ! what hearts of stone some rich men have, 
Cold, calculating hearts, that take account 
Of golden grains that one day may be theirs 
By virtue of the marriage-deeds which sell 
Their own still cooing babes, when they shall grow, 
To those whose hands are deepest dyed with gold. 
Such a rich man was he. He had a ward — 
A bonny winsome lad was Sydney Gray — 
Who too was rich, the handsome noble heir 
To many an acre broad, and wealth of gold, 
Whose open hand was freest when the hand 
Of rich. Dan Lester was most tightly closed. 
This ward was he who was to hold one day 
The hand regardless of the heart (why, tut. 
The child need have no heart ; but, if she had, 
'Twere better that it loved where lies the gold, 
Or else that heart would beat in endless pain 
Against the golden ring which brought the gold) 
Of pretty Marion Lester. 

And so grew 
The little bartered lambling. As she grew. 
Her father saw she needs must have a mate 
To render her sweet childhood bright and free. 
And recompense her for that afterward 
Which he himseK should harden with the gold. 
Thereon, he cast his wits about, to find 
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One plain and penniless, and, quite by chance, 
He saw his brother's widow and her child, 
A tall, sweet sad-faced woman and a girl. 
He laughed within himself when Dora stood 
Beside his own fair Marion. Her hair 
Hung down her back in jet-black heaviness. 
While Marion's curled, and gleamed, and shone 

like gold 
Adown her snow-white neck. While Dora's eyes 
Lacked light and lustre (oh, they were so dark 
And solemn, one could almost think the pall 
That lay so heavy o'er the head she loved 
Had shrouded all the Hght of her great eyes 
And left them void of life), his Marie's eyes 
Were wells of liquid light. And Marie's form 
Was perfect: little tripping gliding feet 
And dimpled hands and arms were the delight 
Of scores of aunts and cousins. Was it much 
That she should seem the fairer? Dora looked 
So tall and awkward in her heavy crape, 
That he saw not that which her mother saw. 
The making of a very noble woman, 
And to the largeness of her hands and feet 
He balanced not their almost perfect mould. 
He, blinded, never dreamt that her dark eyes 
Would make his Marion's dim, when they should 

shine 
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Transfigured by the great transforiner Love. 
So, when her mother died, he took her home. 
So drenched in her great grief that Marion 
Half shrunk from her in fear ; - then with the 

warmth 
And childish pity of a childish heart, 
She held the poor blurred face in her soft hands. 
And sealed their sisterhood with one long kiss. 
As Marion's golden tresses swept her cheek 
They touched with pitying touch the one soft 

chord 
In Dora's hardening heart, and kept it soft 
For God and good, in love for all the world. 



n. 

The years went by : so grew sad Dorothy 

And pretty Marion Lester and the ward 

In outward beauty and in inward grace. 

But Dorothy closed tight her heart to all 

Save them, for, as the years went on, the heart 

Of her stern uncle ever sterner grew. 

For be had been sore blinded. This plain child, 

This foil to Marion's beauty, now had grown 

Into the rarest type of womanhood. 

Hers was that nobleness, linked with soft grace. 
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Which holds men's hearts enchained unTvittingly. 
He hated her, for this, no fault of hers. 
How bitterly it angered his sore heart 
That Marie's face could never be but round. 
With pretty pouting Hps and laughing eyes. 
And hair that never would shape to the crown 
Of braids, which is a woman's dignity, 
But only toss and tumble in wild curls, 
Eefusing to be braided. Oh, the voice. 
The pretty, pleading, childish, coaxing voice, 
And silver rippling laughter, would it not 
E'er learn to speak or laugh at other things 
Than dolls or kittens? If one spoke of love. 
She pleaded that she still was bat a child. 
Too wholly taken up with childish things 
To care for love, — then here a scornful laugh 
And pretty toss of all the golden curls. 
Oh, how he coveted proud Dora's head. 
The proud imperial head with jet-black braids. 
The woman's grace and quiet seriousness. 
The soft, fair, slender beauty of the neck, 
The rounded arms, the delicate strong hands, 
With all their woman's softness, and their power 
For harder work than woman's, the glowing eyes. 
Could he but have these for his Marion, 
These beauties added to her fairy grace, 
She would indeed be worth uncounted gold. 

c 
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Dora, with God's sunliglit, dew, wind and rain, 
Had grown, like to a lily, beautiful. 
Meanwhile, young Sydney Gray had grown apace 
A laughing, handsome youth, with tender heart. 
And Marion's dear brother. Such the love 
He gave to Marion, for he would toss 
Her golden curls and kiss the baby mouth 
As he would kiss a child's. But scarce it was 
A brother's love he gave to Dorothy. 
A sister's love she had for him, he thought. 
While she was growing ever the more dear. 
The end, the aim, the all, of his whole life ; 
Until at last his love o'ercame the bounds 
Of his restraint, and he must tell her all. 

So one fair day he wandered to the woods 
Where she had gone, he knew ; his breast so fall 
Of burning love, he had to rest awhile 
To calm his fiercely-beating heart, that he 
Might speak. With one strong hand he held 

half down 
Some boughs which, interlaced, obscured his sight. 
And so, himself unseen, he saw her there. 
Her lovely head uncovered, her white hands 
Embedding primroses in banks of green, 
An offering for some sick child, her face 
Lit up by love and faith, all self forgot 
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In one divine outpouring of herself 
And all she is and has in answer to 
The call of Him -who gave His All to us. 
With slow and quiet steps he moved to her. 
She saw, yet did not stir. With outstretched 

arms 
He reached her side. His sacred love she read 
In his dear face ; no need was there for words. 
With one deep sigh of full content, she raised 
Her face to his. He took her in his arms, 
His dear, dear love, and there, with none but Gtod 
And His wide heavens as the witnesses. 
Those two hearts met and merged for aye in one 
Through the sweet medium of the silent lips. 
Henceforth, two tight-clasped hands, one heart to 

beat 
In prayer to God, in grief, in joy, in love ; 
And in that holy mystery of hearts, 
Being one in God, together learn His wiU, 
And do His work; then go to Him, and leave 
The world a purer place, in that they loved 
Each other next to God. 

So thoughtful days 
Were passed in all the sunlight of her love. 
The kissing of her lips had hallowed his. 
His every thought encompassed noble ends, 
For he must banish from his heart all ill, 

c 2 
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Or be a traitor to her purity 

Who was the dearest part of his own self. 

All life is glad when life is lit with love, 

And Sydney's life was full of sacred joy. 

But Dora's uncle saw with bitter heart 

How love had made the thoughtless, careless boy 

A grave, unselfish man, so quick to see 

And work his loved one's lightest needs. A sigh 

From Dorothy cut deeper through his joy 

Than all the tears which Marion ever shed. 

Although the room were full of guests, but she 

Not there, and every one beclamouring 

His name, should she but come and whisper low, 

"Dear Sydney, I have need of you," his ear 

Would take her whisper in, while all the rest 

Would pass unheeded and unnoticed by. 

The faintest rustle of her softest robe 

Would reach him, though a thousand dames, 

arrayed 
In stiffest silk, should chattering sweep him by 
And she be farthest from him. 

Lester watched. 
And his close watching boded them no good. 
Of all the hours of the day, not one 
Was left to them alone, for interchange 
Of loving word or kiss, to lighten care. 
And all communion that remained to them 
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Was but the pressure of their hands at night. 
All Sydney's soul rebelled, but Dorothy 
Bore the harsh conduct with a patient sigh 
To show how hard it wrung her tender heart 
That her dear one should suffer. Till at last 
Impatiently he said within himseK, 
" She loves but little : can she suffer much 
When but a sigh expresses all her grief?" 
Ah! sad indeed for him when he gave place 
For such a thought to shadow o*er his love, 
For those lynx-eyes that watched him marked it 

well 
As the weak spot which soon should serve his end. 
Thereon he set his serpent wits to work 
How best to break this Sydney's love and faith. 

So once, while Sydney was from home, he sent 
His niece, without one parting word of love 
To him who loved her, many a weary mile 
To join some distant relatives, who long 
Had wished to see her. Dorothy rebelled. 
And then, to break her will, he used his power 
And charged her with ingratitude. The girl. 
Half broken-hearted by his stern, harsh words. 
Succumbed, and, long before the day was done, 
Was far upon her way, but leaving first 
For Sydney one last loving short farewell. 
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Dan Lester smiled a cruel smile, as he, 
Dishonest, broke the seal, and read the lines. 
Then he would fain have burnt them, but there 

rose, 
As oft there will, e'en in the roughest breast. 
Some tender feeling for his brother's child. 
So hurriedly he hid the note, among 
Some old-world letters in an old black case, 
The relics of the brother he had loved 
Before he grew so hard, and money's slave. 

Sydney returned, his sad heart wounded sore 

That Dorothy had gone, and not one word 

Had left to comfort him. The chance had come. 

Dan Lester used it well. He told a tale. 

Part true, yet false in all its vital points, 

That Dorothy had gone, of her free will. 

To stay some time with cousins in the North, 

And afterwards to travel through the world 

For many months in their companionship. 

For they had written telling him, he said. 

The eldest son, a youth whom Sydney knew 

As having visited his cousins once, 

Some time since, in the spring, had never ceased 

To think and speak of Dorothy, and said 

He never could be happy till she learned 

To love him as he her, and be his wife. 
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And Dorothy had known all this, yet gone 
And left no word for him. All Sydney's soul 
Eevolted from the thought of such a deed 
In her he loved the best in all the world. 
Yet with such cunning did her uncle work, 
Such semblance of the truth he gave to lies. 
That ere the week was out his work was done, 
And Dora was no more the type of faith 
To him who once believed her slightest word. 
No more was she worth love, and nevermore 
Her lips could meet his in a fond caress. 
Still ever on the watch her uncle stood 
To intercept all loving messages. 
One letter only came. Poor Dorothy, 
Grief -stricken by the parting from her love. 
And more than all that not a tender word 
Had come in answer to her farewell note, 
Striving to think it no neglect of his 
Or want of love for her, before she left 
Upon those weary travels o'er the earth 
With her kind cousins, wrote yet once again 
A tender note, pleading for one kind word 
To prove his constant love. Nor did she leave 
Until long silence forced her. 

Sydney Gray, 
Although all joy had faded from his life. 
Yet strove to bear his sorrow as became 
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A man who dared to love so rare a soul 

As Dorothy. So easily men part 

With faith that is life's richest heritage, 

Mistrusting where they place their deepest love. 

Forgetting that all love would be more deep 

If perfect faith joined hands with perfect love. 

So Sydney hid his grief: yet not so deep 

But all his words and deeds bore trace of it. 

And Marion saw with pain the restless look, 

The far-away sad hunger in the eyes 

Of her dear brother ; then became the slave 

Of every whim of his, and set herself 

To serve him day and night, and please him well. 

Perchance a crumb might satisfy a man 

Who cries for bread. Perhaps, this poor child 

thought, 
Her fervent whole devotion might just serve 
Till Dorothy should come and hush his grief. 

III. 

The years for one sad heart went slowly by. 

While pretty Marion Lester was at first 

A joyful bride and then a happy wife, 

No more alone to bear earth-fickleness. 

With one to smile with her when she was glad 

And mingle tears with hers when life was dark. 
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And who shall say if Sydney was content 
With her his heart had taken for its mate, 
Quite perfect in her way, but far beneath 
Her cousin's great perfection? Marion, 
His wife, was but a child in ways, although 
In years a woman. The two silent graves 
Of her fair baby-children had no power 
To crush the dimples from her rounded cheeks, 
Or make the child-like face more womanly. 
Her father's death had, for a little time, 
Drowned all the light and lustre of her eyes, 
But soon they learned to smile and shine again 
And left her still all but a child. At times 
Her husband felt a need for something more 
Than smiles and laughter from her. Then he 

longed 
That to her own dear sweetness she could add 
Something of that lost Dorothy he knew 
In the time long ago. How long it seemed ! 
And yet the years were few. 

But soon there came 
A time of sorrow for him. His child-wife 
Was waking to a woman, for the hand 
Of Death was hovering o'er her. Oh, the look 
Of anxious longing in the sweet blue eyes 
To stay a little longer with the babe 
Who just had come, the dear gift of her God. 
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Then, with the thought that she must leave her 

babe 
To other than a mother's care, awoke 
The woman in her. Gathering all her force 
For one last act, and lifting up her heart 
In prayer to God that what she did should be 
The best for that dear one she left behind, 
She wrote, "Oh, Dorothy, I die, and leave 
My babe, my little new-born babe, to thee. 
I solemnly commend her to your care, 
And, for my sake, I pray you love her well 
And be a mother to her. All the rest 
I leave to God. Kiss her soft face, for there 
To you I leave my farewell kiss. To you 
I give her pure and fresh from God, and when 
You lead her by the hand to God's white throne 
I shall require her still pure at your hands. 
Shrink not, dear sister, from the charge, for you 
Were ever pure. And when you pray for her 
Join softly to hers her dear father's name. 
I ask you much, but God will give you strength. 
And all your love to her He will requite. 
And now I die ; oh, Dorothy, I die. 
And for the love you bore me, kiss my child 
When she has grown, and say her mother died 
At peace, in prayer for her! So now, good-bye. 
Dear one, good-bye, till we shall meet in God." 
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The light died slowly from the deep blue eyes, 
And like a weary child whose work is done, 
She clasped her loved one's hands and kissed his 

lips, 
And, breathing softly, slowly sank to sleep, 
While Sydney kissed the soft and quiet face 
And took his sad farewell. She scarce had been 
A wife to him. Her love was the sweet love 
A timid child gives to a stem, grave man. 
Who, stem to all the world, is kind to her 
With an unfailing wealth of tenderness. 
For her whole world was bounded by his love. 
And all he did was right, though it were ill. 
And so it came to pass that Sydney gave 
A father's solemn kiss to his dear child. 
And not a husband's passionate farewell. 



IV. 

A sweet fair face is looking from the porch 
Of an old ivy-covered, rose-climbed house. 
Six years from that sad day when Dora went 
Her lonely journey to the North. Six months 
She stayed there ; then she travelled through the 

lands. 
And saw all nations of the earth, yet longed 
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Ever the more for that dear native land, 

That England, where he was whom still she loved 

Though now he loved her not. And then there 

came 
News after news. First, Marion was wed 
To Sydney Gray ; " and all in haste," she wrote. 
" In such great haste," poor Dora sadly said, 
" He could not send to tell me the old love 
Was off, before he wedded with the new." 
And then .there came, " My father, he is dead." 
And last of all there reached her this strange 

note, 
In lawyer's hand, a clause from out his will : 
"To Dorothy, my brother's child, I leave 
All that I die possessed of, with this prayer. 
That she will make amends for my ill deeds." 
The broken-hearted woman knelt and prayed, 
"O G^od, my Father, help me to forgive 
This man, who kept me from my love. Give 

strength. 
As Thou forgavest, help me to forgive." 
God gave her strength, and took the poor crushed 

heart. 
And filled it with all beauty and all grace. 
Then with the wealth that now was hers to use, 
She set herself with gladness through her pain 
To heal the sorrows teeming all around. 
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There in that little ivy-covered house 
An angel dwelt whose name was Dorothy. 
Quiet the years had come and gone for her, 
So this fair day she little thought the not€, 
The little black-sealed note, would hold for her 
More than, perhaps, a grateful word of thanks 
For garments she had wrought in leisure time 
For some kind friend in distant busy town. 
So carelessly she broke the seal and read, 
" Oh, Dorothy, I die," and started back 
In such amaze, her little round-eyed maid 
Was troubled sore. Sad Dora's stricken heart, 
Long used to grief, was nigh to breaking now. 
This Marion she had loved with fervent love, 
And all the world held not another friend 
Who filled so large a place in her warm heart. 
So Dora bowed her head, and prayed to G^od 
That she might die, but soft the whisper came, 
"Nay, Dorothy must live for that child's sake 
Who is his child and hers." So Dorothy 
Choked back the tears again, and clasped her 

hands 
In sad and quiet thought, and then wrote back, 
** I cannot soothe your sorrow, Sydney, now ; 
That is too great for words. Bring me the child. 
I love it e'en already as my own." 
So Sydney brought the child. Each had not seen 
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The other since that day, long years before. 
So cold and calm she met him, that his heart 
Was now at rest she had not loved him well. 
One moment hand clasped hand. Then Sydney 

stooped 
To kiss his child, and said, " To you alone 
My wife bequeathed her child. I go abroad 
To-night. Farewell." Then he was gone, and she 
Close clasped the child. No time was there for 

grief. 
The babe was sickly, and at times she thought 
That it would homeward wing its way to God. 

But oh, the balm it brought to her sad heart, 

This clinging babe ! Upon its soft dark head 

She poured a whole devoted love. Its life. 

Its little feeble growing life, was all 

She' lived for. She would softly say, " This babe. 

This child of him I loved, shall take the love 

Which he cast back upon me. I transfer 

That passionate devotion of the past 

To this dear mite." Then tightly to her heart 

She clasped the cooing babe, and all her love 

Was pressed into the song she hushed it by. 

Two little dimpled hands 
Close clasped in mine; 
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Two wondrous deep blue eyes 

That shine, shine, shine ; 
One little beating heart 

To love keeping time ; 
Two little pattering feet 

That climb, climb, climb. 

All is mine, mine, mine. 
All is mine. 

Then here the child would smile in her sweet 

face. 
And Dora's voice was lost in the sweet rain 
Of passion-kisses showered on its face, 
Then, baby crying, she would sing again. 

Bit of humanity. 
Feeding my vanity ; 

For I know, oh, I know, 
I am all that you love. 
And you came from above 
With your message of love 

To a being so low. 

The soft voice soothed the little one to sleep. 
Then lightly rocking her, o'er Dora stole 
The thoughts that came to her ere God had sent 
This darling one to her. " I am so low 
That God could never trust me as a wife 
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And mayhap as a mother. Sydney's love 
Was given to one more worthy." Now this child 
Who lay across her breast, disproved all that, 
And soft, exultant, Dora sang again. 

I read it in letters all wreathed 
With the dying sun's gold, 
This message the winds low breathed 
Through the alder leaves weary 

To a heart grown old 
Through the world so dreary. 
In its bitterness bitterly sheathed. 

Thou art not so low, 
For I have entrusted thee 
With this Immortality, 
To lead through Eternity. 
Spotless in purity 
Shall be her futurity. 
This babe that I give thee 
To lead unto me. 

Again would Dora stop to kiss her child. 
A hundred times a day would she look down 
To proudly watch the softly sleeping babe 
And count its many beauties. But her joy 
Was so akin to pain that the large tears 
Would find a burial-place in the dark curls. 
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I 

The baby's heritage from him whom once 
She loved. She sadly told herself, *twas once 
She loved; not now. No, Dorothy, oh, no. 
If once you loved, you love still unto death. 
The passion in your clasp of Sydney's child 
Is proof enough. And many, many times 
When baby slept, would Dora search its face, 
And, spite its likeness to all other babes. 
Would trace its father's features through it all. 
So Dora and her baby grew each day 
In closer bonds than mother and her child. 
For baby claimed that other dearer love. 
In right of being child of Sydney Gray. 

V. 

While Sydney wandered far, his thoughts oft 

strayed 
To that green grave where rested his child-wife, 
And that small house where his wife's baby dwelt. 
Four restless years he travelled to and fro. 
And wondered often how his babe had grown 
In Dorothy's dear care. He wondered, too. 
If that cold greeting would again be his. 
For when on Marion's hand he placed the ring, 
She knew who held the first place in his heart ; 
For in his manly way he told her all, 

D 
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How he had asked of Dorothy her heart., 
('Twas his, he had believed,) but not by words. 
He kissed her, and had thought she understood. 
But he had been mistaken. When she went 
Without one word of farewell to the North, 
He understood 'twas but a sister's kiss. 
And not the kiss of one who like himself 
Had loved. But this he did not tell, how he, 
Unnotieing, so wrapped up in his grief. 
Accepted all poor Marie's fervent love. 
And then awoke to find her heart would break 
Unless she were his wife. "So sad," he thought, 
"Another heart should pain like mine endure." 
And so she was his wife, nor ever knew 
How Dora's heart was breaking all the while. 

So Sydney hungered for his child and home. 

His boyhood's home, now left, nor seen for years. 

He travelled quickly, restless paced the rooms. 

And viewed the dusty and deserted halls. 

No one on earth to love, no other home. 

No earthly tie, save one small baby-child. 

And all his heart a-crying out for love. 

For one who, nobler than himself, should teach 

To him a nobler, more unselfish life. 

But midst these thoughts his Marie was not lost. 

He thought of her as his dear tender child. 
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Whose missing golden head had left a void 

Which even Dorothy could never fill. 

She held another place, a dearer place, 

A loftier pedestal in his large heart, 

Where there was room for both to have large love. 

Since Marie's father died, his house was left 
Untenanted, untouched. The keys were left 
With Sydney, and once more the locks were 

turned* 
So through the well-remembered rooms he 

strayed) 
Recalling visions from the past; how here 
Would Dora sit and sigh, while Marie poured 
Her soul in song, a woman but in song; 
And while she sang (how well remembered now !) 
Such trembling sorrow crept to Dora*s eyes, 
Such far-away deep hunger, that he longed 
To go to her and softly whisper, " Dear, 
Be not so sad." But this he did not dare, 
She seemed to stand so far and high above. 
In other worlds than his. Then, with a sigh, 
He wandered on, and reached his guardian's room. 
The room where Lester toiled and schemed for 

wealth. 
And found no satisfaction in his toil. 
And, vaguely restless, Sydney moved and turned 
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The well-worn business books, until at last, 
In moving one, some papers fluttered down, 
Dislodged by his quick action from their place, 
An old black case. He, curious, took it up. 
Examined it : the name was still quite clear, 
" A. Lester." " * A,' that stands for Anthony, 
My guardian's brother." Then he stooped to 

raise 
With reverent touch the faded letters up. 
Each bore in graceful hand a woman's name. 
The name of Dorothy. Then Sydney stooped. 
And kissed the old worn letters, "for her sake 
Who is your child, old-world Dorothy." 
He gathered all together, when he gave 
A sudden start, for there in clearer words 
He saw his name. "To Sydney Q-ray," was all 
The letter bore, and yet those three short words 
Shot such a horror through his heart, that he 
Could scarce xmfold the broken- sealed note. 
" Dear Sydney, I must go without farewell. 
But, love, I know you love me, and I trust 
You next to God. Although all now is dark, 
I know all will be well: so true a love 
As yours and mine can never be destroyed. 
Until we meet again, dear one, farewell ! 
From Dorothy." Him she trusted next to Q-od : 
Her trust betrayed, deceived, these weary years 
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Had Dora lived, and lie she loved the most 
Was the betrayer. He had gone to her 
To beg of her her favour for his child, 
Unknowing that to her his fame was stained, 
And he, in her clear eyes, had stood disgraced. 
His fingers tingled : she had touched his hands, 
Hands that were so unclean, unfaithful hands. 
Not fit to touch the ground on which she trod. 
His face all crimsoned with the burning shame 
That all these years she could but think of him 
As a false, heartless, worthless, shameless man. 
She knew not he had never seen her note. 
Her little loving note. He almost thought 
The shame to her of loving one so base, 
Had crushed her very life ; for she was proud. 
She knew not who had come between them both. 
And at the thought of him his heart grew hard : 
He almost cursed the head low in the grave. 
Then came between the living and the dead 
The vision of a golden head. He choked 
The unuttered curse. How should he cast a 

stone 
Who was but worthy of a curse himself. 
He who had failed in trust to one so true? 
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VI. 



But four days later Sydney, strangely stirred. 

And weary with conflicting hope and fear, 

Without the ivy-covered cottage stood. 

Where Dora and his baby long had dwelt. 

The day was warm. The open casement showed 

Asleep within, his child and Dorothy. 

Her head was rested 'gainst the window-frame. 

The breezes fanned the dark abundant hair. 

The roses kissed the soft pure cheek. Clothed 

both 
In white, they slept. "How like they are,*' he 

said, 
" In sleep ! " His child was clasped to Dora's 

breast. 
How beautiful she was, her bare white arms, 
And little naked feet, her long dark curls. 
The long-fringed eyelids, and the pure dark cheek ! 
The small, exquisite mouth, made but to kiss. 
Appealed to him for love. One dimpled hand 
Was pressed 'gainst Dora's neck. He upward 

looked 
To the still face above. Then first he saw 
How Sorrow's hand had touched the lovely face. 
Had pressed [the youthful roxmdness from the 

cheeks, 
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To give her in return a greater charm, 

That which must come from suffering nobly 

borne, 
A peace which cometh only after storm. 
A sigh drew down his look. His baby's eyes, 
Large, deep, , blue eyes, were opened wide. She 

smiled 
To see him ; then she stretched her dimpled arms 
To come to him, and laughed. Her laugh awoke 
The sleeping Dorothy. She too looked up, 
And smiled as though she had expected him. 
"I dreamed of you," she said. Then, scarce the 

joy 

Caused by her worda had filled his heart, her 

eyes 
Had faded into calm and cold surprise. 
And putting down the child, she greeted him. 
And stretched her hand. 

And yet he grasped it not, 
But, gravely smiling, " First,*' he said, '* I come 
To tell you something, Dorothy." Again 
She took the child, and placed it on her lap. 
And, leaning her grave face on its dark head. 
She slowly said, ** I'm ready : pray begin." 
He scarce could speak, she looked at him, so 

stern. 
So proud, so cold, so solemn, but bis child 
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Quzed, puzzled, at her face, and softly cried. 
For never had she seen her thus before. 
As Dora's face grew tender in its love, 
He told her all ; then gave to her the note, 
Willi, " By the love you bore me when you wrote 
These words, forgive me, Dorothy." Again 
She stretched her hands. He took them sacredly. 
And pressed them to his lips. The baby looked, 
And placed her hand on Dora's mouth. " I kiss 
My mother here: you kiss my mother too." 

So did dead Marion's baby heal the breach 
Caused by her mother's father 'twixt two hearts 
Who long had loved. If Sydney Gray was weak. 
This Dorothy he married was so strong. 
So hid with Christ in God, he daily grew 
The nearer to perfection, and the babe. 
Half-orphaned from her birth, drew breath in 

love. 
For Sydney and for Dorothy there came 
God- doubled joys, and ever o'er them smiled 
A golden head, with Marion's deep blue eyes, 
A blessing for her well-kept dying charge. 
So, blessing Marion's child, was Dora blessed. 
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THE GAOLEE'S DAUGHTEE. 



I. 

Low murmur the winds through the whispering 
trees, 
And the birds sleep soft in their nest, 
And the death of the sunlight hath silenced the 
bees, 
For the flowers are folded to rest. 
So solemn and stiU is the light in the west 

You can dare, timid stars, to uprise; 
By the sleeping pool's mirror the moon hath been 
drest. 
And the glowworms have opened their eyes. 

But ! there is coming a wonder more fair 

Than forest, or flower, or lake, 
A maiden with exquisite glory of hair, 

And a heart but to love-words awake. 
Shine out, silent stars, and pay her full due, 

She is courtly, and tender, and wise, 
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And the soul that speaks through her is noble 
and true : 
From the light of her heart evil dies. 



II. 

It is the gaoler's daughter, 
And her hair is like the com, 

And in her eyes the dark of night 
Is striving with the morn; 

And all men say, "To what sweet end 
Was bonny Maya bom ? " 

" To be a wife," her father said, 

"A bonny wife, I trow." 
But ! she shook her golden head 

And made a courtly bow: 
"Can any tell a woman's way 

At other time than now? 

"At dawn she may in haste assay 

To play at loving well; 
But ere the mom be fully born 

Her mood can no man tell. 
A maid is like an April day, 

Full sweet but changeable." 
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m. 

It was a castle, grim, and stem, and old, 
To which the gaoler brought his lovely bride, 

And in a room where light played with the gloom 
She bore her child, and died, — 

A little sweet girl-babe, with puckered lids 
Closed tightly o'er the earth-unknowing eyes, 

Heedless to all, the while an angel bids 

Her mother's yearning heart to enter Paradise. 



IV. 

"The child is ours," the Sunbeams said, 
"And we will watch her grow, 

Till mortals ne'er a maid so fair 
As ours shall see or know, 

And ever when the sun shall set 
She'll be the sun below." 

So, joyous, when the dawn began, 
The Sunbeams hurried down 

To kiss the baby pale and wan. 
And weave for her a crown. 

To keep for her a pleasant earth 
With smile instead of frown. 
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But ! the child was half with earth 
And half with her, I know, 

The mother sweet who gave her birth 
And, dying, left her so. 

The Sunbeams said, "Alas ! we dread 
Our babe will never grow." 

So soft they nestled in her hair. 
And wandered o'er her cheek, 

And trembled on the rosebud mouth 
Her spirit-life to seek. 

But yet she never oped an eye 
The silences to break. 

"Perchance her eyes, if ope they will, 

Will open in the night. 
And darkness give her heritage 

To this our child of light,'* 
Murmured the Sunbeams as they paled 

When it was time for flight. 

And ere they had their farewells said 
With kisses to the flowers. 

Out came the Shadows from the walls, 
And said, "The child is ours, 

And we her eyes will open woo ; 
'Tis work the Sunbeams cannot do." 
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They wooed the child the whole night long 

With solemn, soft caress. 
A bird awoke with trembling song 

The utter silentness. 
The baby stirred, then opened wide 

Each silken-fringed lid. 
And lo ! her eyes the night outvied 

When moon and stars are hid. 

Soon came the Sunbeams with all haste 

To see what Night had done. 
"Unto herself," they moaning cried, 

"Our eyes the dark hath won. 
Come, spirits all, from far and wide, 

To win them for the sim." 

But ere they could their work begin 

The baby closed her eyes. 
The sunlight ill compared, I ween, 

With light of Paradise. 
Yet, daunted not, they still worked on 

Till *neath each lid a sunbeam shone. 

Into each iris passing dark 

They wove their golden light, 
And strove to tinge each silken fringe 

With glory wondrous bright. 
None ever saw a work so fair 

When Day had wedded Night. 
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V. 

She grew, the child of sun and shower, 

Within the prison shade, 
And drew her life with bird and flower, 
And the sweet influence of each hour 

Her soul and body made. 
For Nature of her richest dower 

Unto her darling paid. 

A little sunny maid she grew ; 

With feet all bare and brown. 
With pretty wiKul laugh and smile 

She wandered up and down. 
The only sunbeam that could chase 

Away her father's frown. 

She wove the daisies into chains 

To put about her feet. 
Sure, never in the world was there 

A captive haK so sweet, 
And never prison-house so free 
As Maya's 'neath the willow-tree. 

And on all living things that are 

She lavished fond caress. 
Alike bird, bud, and stream, and star, 

Eeceived her lovingness. 
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Her inmost soul attuned to love, 
She lived alone to bless. 

Her eyes did shine, and pale, and shine 

On captives in their grief. 
About their hearts she strove to twine 

Warm love with rich relief. 
Without her they had suffered dearth 
Of every beauty of the earth. 

She was the perfume of the flower. 

The fragrance of the dew. 
The freshness of an April shower, 

The cloud's all-changeful hue. 
As perfect as the snow new-driven. 
Alike the child of earth and heaven. 



VI. 

The beauty, but in bud, must grow 

As grows the flower : 
Eor pure delight their growth is slow; 
They love so much the sun and shower 
To court them every fleeting hour 

That they forget to blow. 

But, at the last, a ray more warm 
Than rays are wont to be, 

E 
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Will take the budding heart by storm, 

Its inmost depths to see: 
A child no longer, but a maid, 

A bud no longer, but a flower ; 
Nature her richest dower has paid, 

Perfection, beauty, use, and power. 

VII. 

When loveliness no more shall dwell 

Where youth abides. 
And buds refuse to .own the spell 

Of sweet spring-tides, 
Then heart no more to heart will tell 

What Love confides. 

When sighing waves of saddened sea 

Forget to pour 
The burden of their melody 

To shell-strewn shore. 
Then maid no more to man will be 

Joy evermore. 

When birds no more in tender song 

Of passion thrill 
To cheer soft-breasted mates among 

Cool branches stiU, 
Then nevermore will love-thoughts throng 

Cold lives to fill. 
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vni. 

As when a tiny daisy greets the morn 
With dainty opened heart laid bare to love, 
Maya, the prison maiden, lonely stood. 
The primroses beneath the wild hawthorn 
In silence slept, the ground-stars of the grove. 
And o'er the haK-fledged nestlings, Spring's first- 
bom, 
The tender mother-birds devoted brood. 

Love has no birth-time so surpassing sweet 

As when the hope-filled boughs bring forth their 

fruit, 
In beauty gathered from the dew and sun, 
And stored the whole wild winter men to greet 
With " As GK)d made us, dead, once more to shoot. 
So shall you spring eternal 'neath Time's feet." 
Love bom in spring has life full well begun. 



IX. 

** Is this the gaoler's daughter ? " asked a flower 
Who kept late watch, in love with evening dew. 
And rendered bold by silence of the hour. 

She waits until the Wind comes murmuring 
through. 

E 2 
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She knows of all he best can give reply. 
And yet she greets his coming with a sigh. 

" Why do you sigh, my little one ? " he said. 

" There is no cause for sighing in the spring." 
And tenderly he tossed her golden head 

And asked of her what present he should bring. 
What gift of all his stores would please her best 
When next he made his journey to the West. 

" I need no gift," she said, " and cannot stay 
Till you shall make your journey to the West, 

But, tell me, who is this that comes this way 
With primroses and daisies in her breast. 

With hair as lustrous as the sunny corn. 

And eyes of darkness silvered with the mom ? " 

" She is God's dearest, little one. 'Tis true 
She is the prison-maid, but none have trod 

Christ's earth more beautiful, and there are few 
Such simple, noble women fresh from God." 

The little flower, still curious, but shy. 

Low whispers, "Tell me quickly, can she die?" 

Before she could have answer came the maid 
In ignorance sore ruthless through the dell. 

Beneath her foot the little flower was laid, 
To mark her dying by her sweeter smell. 
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But, as she died, the sad Wind murmurecl through, 
" For death like yours, O flower, this woman 
grew." 

"'Tis ever thus," in sorrow sang the Wind, 
As on he hurried over brook and brake, 

Can either dancing sunbeam, seeking, find. 
Or shining star, the while he is awake, 

A woman's loving heart untouched bj pain 

To whom her patient love is wholly gain ? 

She, like a flower, ever is awake 

To all the beauty of the earth and sun. 

And quietly endures rough blasts that shake 
Her sweet life to the centre, and when done 

The tempest's worst, she lifteth up her face 

Eeflecting heaven's beauty in meek grace." 

Then onward in slow sadness crept the Wind, 

And half the night he sighed. But lo ! he found 
A window-frame ajar, with lifted blind 
Inviting him to enter. With low sound 
He murmured in, all laden with sweet scent 
Of lavender and thyme, and there alone 
The golden glory of a child's head shone. 
Surprised and comforted, he gently bent 
To touch the pretty lips. " Ah me ! " he saith, 
"There is no sorrow but God comfortetb." 
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The winds are free, and so the sea. 
The panther and the swallow. 
And who can say 
"This is the way 
That each or all shall follow ? " 

And not one thing that strives to cling 
To paths which God created 

Hath for a day 

In any way 
Its liberty abated. 

Tis only when that path by men 
Is scorned, lost, or forsaken. 

That, free of yore. 

Men nevermore 
To liberty awaken. 

And so 'tis found that men are bound 
Whose hearts are free as ever. 
Though chains are strong 
And bind for long 
8uch men are captives never. 
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XI. 

A little bird aweary of the South 

Went flying to the North, 
And this the tale, and these the words 

In melody poured forth : 

Lord Allan was a brave man, 

Lord Allan was a free. 
And far and wide there was no bride 

To match with such as he. 

Of bonny kith and goodly kin 

His hand was widely sought. 
But lasses fair with dowers rare 

He counted all as nought. 

Lord Allan was a brave man 

And constant in the fight, 
And far and wide did ill betide 

A false and faithless knight. 

But ! Lord Allan of the North 

Grew weary, fell a-longing 
To try the valour of the South, 

Where all brave knights were thronging. 

And there, unscathed by Northern swords, 
Unscathed by Northern charming, 
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It was decreed a dastard's deed 
Should chase him to his harming. 

Lord Allan shall be free no more. 

Diverse the founts of sorrow. 
Strong Hate hath barred his prison door 

For ever and a morrow; 

And Love hath made bolts doubly strong-. 

For there a maid he places 
Whose charms of form and mind and song 

Have bound him with their graces. 

And chained in limb, and bound in heart» 

It is a sore undoing. 
For though he could the irons part. 

Yet still he would be wooing. 

Lord Allan is a brave man. 

And were he but as free, 
'Twere blithe to be the bonny bride 

Of bridegroom such as he. 

And so the birdie closed his tale 
With a weary " Woe is me ! '* 

For luckless shall be love to man 
Who must imprisoned be. 
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xn. 

In Maya's garden, fair and old, 
The ricli rose-blooms were married 

With mignonette and marigold. 

And hearts that sun-crowns carried. 

And violets and pansies blue 

Are hid beneath the roses, 
And here and there in sober hue 

The clove her grace discloses. 

And over all the green boughs swaj 

In converse with the flowers. 
And merry birds beguile the day 

To lengthen out her hours. 

Here Maya comes when day is old, 
And bee and bud are sleeping. 

And clouds with broidery of gold 
To the still West are creeping. 

As down the paths she lightly treads, 

She stoops to give caressing 
To all the tender folded heads 

With fingers softly pressing. 

And daily thus she gathers grace, 

And lonely finds communing. 
Her loveliness of mind and face 

To perfectness attuning. 
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xm. 

Love, seeking for a home, one day 

Found Maya fair 
Where falling blossoms of sweet May 

Snowed on her hair. 

About her with a grace demure 

The daisy studs 
The ground with faint-tinged circlets pure 

And baby-buds. 

And fragrant is the breath she breathes, 

For, hidden near, 
A violet in deep heart sheathes 

A morning tear. 

And thence distils an odour sweet 

To rich endow 
All winds disdaining not to greet 

Stored lips so low. 

And while fair lids o'er eyes that dream 

Half languid fall. 
The sun doth take a warmer gleam: 

Love hath claimed all. 

" This heart," he says, " or right or wrong, 
Must be my throne. 
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And all that doth, to it belong 
I call my own." 

" These eyes," he says, " my heavens are 

Of night's deep hue, 
And I in them will be the star 

To which men sue. 

These lips my living harp shall be 

Where I will play 
To weave a net of melody 

Round hearts alway. 

These ears shall be my tender couch : 

Here will I lie, 
And all earth- whisperings will vouch 

A true love-sigh. 

A breeze shall, sporting with this hair, 

Make tender moan : 
To her it cries, * The world were fair 

Were you my own.' 

The salt sea- waves shall heave a sigh : 

This I'll translate, 
*The tide of Love is waxing high. 

Nor will abate.' 

The purling brooks cease not to seek 
For deathlessness : 
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To her in veiled words they speak 
Love's endlessness. 

And aU the world will fairer be 

Because I dwell 
To cast around her lastingly 

Love's old sweet spell. 
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! Love has long waited to make her his home, 

For he knows that her heart is so true, 
That he who shall hold it no longer need roam 

In search of a resting-place new. 
And so he besets her with wile and with tear, 

With cunning, with pity, and pain, 
And beseeching he triumphs, but triumphs with 
fear. 

And fearing he triumphs again. 

But whoever shall win her will ever be blest 

With the fairest of daughters of Eve : 
Wherever her spirit is, there shall be rest. 
For the calm of her eyes and the peace of her 
breast 
Make the weary forget how to grieve. 
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XV. 

When the morning sunbeams fringed 

Darksome little pools with light, 
And their glory trembling tinged 

All, so late enthralled by night, 
Maya came, enrobed in grey. 

Pearly-simple, clinging close ; 
From a fold a little way 

Peeped a dewy half-shut rose. 

Came, by morning fair beguiled, 

Kisses folded on her lips, 
And a train of ivy wild 

Half from out its leashes slips. 
Showing underneath its green 

Shadowed glimpses of her breast, 
Shining with a softened sheen 

Through a half -transparent vest. 

And she stands without his door 

Like a vision newly dressed 
In earth-robings, late so poor 

Till against her body pressed. 
And her cloudland eyes down gaze 

On the harebells in her hands. 
Freshly blue with dewy haze. 

Hidden half in leafy bands. 
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Low he says, "Be still, sweet dream, 

Melt not into charmed air, 
Bom of spirit-haunted stream, 

To all spirit-beauty heir." 
At her feet he silent lies: 

Still she stands, like wood-nymph, grown 
Through the force of magic eyes 

Eooted to a tree or stone. 

And the wild, wild wind at play, 

Fluttering in a gay unrest, 
Tears the nestling curls away. 

From the neck half-veiling pressed, 
Tenderly sweet kisses hides 

In the dimples of her cheek : 
But a moment he abides 

Ere he goes a blush to seek. 

Maya is o'er all things fair. 

With a beauty half divine. 
Potent as unuttered prayer 

In a deep heart's inmost shrine. 
Maya is an angel come. 

And her light feet lightly rest 
ii In her new uncertain home. 

Undecided which is best, 

Whether to return in haste 
To the land from whence she came. 
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Or to linger and to taste 
What earth has of joy and fame. 

Undecided, still she stays 

Till the rich love in his heart 

Eound her weaves a web of rays 
And defies her to depart. 

Quick he takes her little hand. 

Drooping eyelids softly veil 
Eyes whose pleading is command, 

And her soft warm blushes fail. 
Eound her finger he doth bind 

Three fine tresses of her hair: 
Never hath there been entwined 

Such a ring for maid to wear. 

Then he stoops with fond caress, 

Softly whispers in her ear, 
With excess of fearfulness, 

"Maya, will you love me, dear?" 
Steadfastly into his eyes 

Doth she gaze with fond intent, 
And she answers in this wise, 

"All my heart to yours is bent." 
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XVI. 

Love comes, Love whispers, is received, 

Is happy for an hour, 
And thinking then he is deceived, 

Dissolves in passion- shower. 

Mistrusting her on whom he stakes 
The gladness of his being, 

To jealousy he soon awakes. 
And faith is lost in seeing. 

You lovers all, beware to fall 
Lito such monstrous error, 

Mistrusting, you in vain will call 
For ending to your terror. 

Be kind for aye, not for a day. 
And make it your endeavour 

To give to earth a greater worth, 
And make her glad for ever. 



XVII. 

"You are my love, and I will prove if you my 

love will be. 
Know in this earth for me is dearth, save love 

and truth and thee. 
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And if you dare my grief to bear, then I will 

know it true 
That I alone your heart shall own, to whom your 

heart is due. 
Then tell me, dear, or joy or fear is it my lot 

to' be? 
For aye or nay, whatever you say, I still must 

worship thee." 

"My faith in love I to you prove, for in this 

world alone 
I do you see, and nought to me is any other 

one. 
Whatever you say I will obey ; I will you cherish 

well, 
And in this earth there is no worth if I to you 

false tell. 
My heart to you is only due, whatever your joy 

or pain ; 
I do beseech you, your heart teach me ne'er to 

doubt again." 

"Then heed you well; I to you tell, if you will 

cling to me. 
The sorrows all that to you fall, till we shall 

ended be. 

p 
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I all my days in darksome ways must spend my 

troubled life; 
A moment free I ne*er can be to make you wedded 

wife. 
And only this, your lips to kiss, the crown of love 

may be. 
For aye or nay, whate'er you say, no other can 

you see." 

"If by a smile your toilsome while I can a little 

cheer. 
Nor day nor night could I requite our Lord, the 

giver dear 
Of such as ye my love to be. An so you love 

me . well. 
No lot on earth to mine is worth, I do you truly 

tell: 
And so your care my heart can bear, and I can 

give you ease ; 
I do beseech you, your heart teach no life can 

better please." 

" Within your arms your baby's charms can never 

be displayed : 
I now do see you staggered be, and that you are 

dismayed. 
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Go, seek abroad another lord, and leave me to my 
grief, 

And for my moan, when you are gone, pray God 
may give relief. 

I now do know that it is so, despite man's faith- 
ful mind. 

That aye or nay, whatever they say, maids ever 
prove unkind.*' 

** Whate'er you say be woman's way, in this you 

are not true, 
That men aye find all maids unkind when faith 

to them is due; 
And this I know, through weal or woe your true 

wife I will be. 
Though on my breast no babe may rest nor I 

may marry thee. 
Now will you fear, my own heart's dear, my faith 

to thee to own. 
Though I beseech you, your heart teach my life 

is thine alone ? " 



** Now I perceive, maids do receive of lovers much 

despite. 
And scarcely one beneath the sun their true love 

can requite ; 

F 2 
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For women love thougli men disprove beyond all 

fairy fable. 
And though man may do all the day the best 

that he is able, 
Yet even then, 'fore God and men, she is not 

worshipped duly. 
For aye or nay, whate'er she say, to that she 

clingeth truly." 

" Now you believe I no more grieve, and here I 

plight my troth, 
Since book nor ring can closer bring Gk)d's bands 

around us both. 
For we can ne'er on altar stair be joined in holy 

bond, 
But that we may our wedding-day keep in the 

world beyond. 
This pledge I will throughout fulfil, that neither 

spot nor stain 
Shall soil my heart till we depart to meet in G-od 

again." 

" You are my wife, my heart's sole life, and thanks 

to God I raise 
That to you dear He brought me here, though 

'twas through crooked ways. 
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And all the day I will Him pray to make me 

better worth 
Your love and ye who fairest be of all the maids 

on earth. 
Lost had I been had one you seen before I to 

you came. 
You are a queen ; all men, I ween, most gladly 

would you claim." 



xvin. 

Maya sits amid the roses 

With her lustrous eyes down bent; 
In her lap her hand reposes 

With a languid half -intent 

To close over three torn daisies, 
Shattered in a vain attempt 

To discover if lip-praises 

From heart-falseness be exempt. 

Daisy one said,. " He means truly,'* 
With her petals twenty-four. 

But the second, grown unduly, 
Half denied what went before. 

Maya, with a smile, half shining 
In the deepness of her eyes, 
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Half upon her lips reclining, 
To know true another tries. 

In a whisper, eager, breathless, 
Doth she count the petals few. 

The last leaflet shall be "deathless" 
If his words be ever true. 

But that pearly spear, uncaring 
For the pout in Maya's eyes, 

And its fellows' fate preferring. 
With denial, loosened, dies. 

Maya sits amid the roses, 
And upon her gown of green 

Each torn petal soft reposes 

'Neath her fair white hand unseen. 

Murmurous, the leaves above her 
Court caresses from the sun. 

Past her, drawn by scent of clover. 
Bees wing, humming, one by one. 

Maya sits so still, so quiet, 

That the timid leaves, grown bold, 

Seek to kiss the silent riot 
Of her wind-tossed tresses gold. 

With a low delicious grieving. 

Swaying boughs cool shadows keep. 
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Ever varied veiling weaving, 
To soothe Maya into sleep. 

Slowly weary lashes, longing 

On her fair cheek to recline, 
Banish sunbeam-splendours, thronging 

In their dark-orbed homes to shine. 

In her dress a purple flower 

Marks her bosom's fall and swell, 

Charming into Maya's bower 

Bright-winged insects with sweet spell. 

One, whose pale wings with deep staining 
Touched its heart with dainty tips, 

Something of its sweetness gaining, 
Lighted upon Maya's lips. 

Weaving into her calm dreaming 

Vision of a fragrant bliss. 
For her mouth has all the seeming 

Of the shaping of a kiss. 

Tremulous, he lightly hovers. 

Maya breathes a tender sigh. 
And to things of earth recovers 

Ere, affrighted, he can fly. 

Maya, by no lover greeted. 
Sat amid the roses, lone, 
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And afar a brook repeated 
Mocking echoes of a moan. 

From Her gown she shakes the daisies, 

Folly of a fairer time; 
Whether true or false his praises, 

She bemoans their blighted prime. 

Hush! her lips had but dream-greeting 
So her ears are kissed with song, 

Echo of the brook repeating. 
Sobbing the sad reeds among. 

" The throstle to his mate 
Can saj when sinks the bright cloud- curtained sun, 
'The hour is late. 
The moon in state 
Night's eager courting will no longer shun. 

Come to mj nest, 
In robes of rest 
Fair earth is clothed now daylight toil is done.' 

Where shades are deep, 

All night they sleep 
Secure from hate and cold and chilly dread, 

And when the dawn 

Proclaims the mom 
New joys replace the charms of hours fled. 
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For her he builds, 

Where sunlight gilds 
The leaves of stately branches into gold, 

A love-lined nest. 

Where her soft breast 
May brood o'er joys yet new and yet untold. 

And ever near 

His nest-home dear 
He pours abroad the glory of his song ; 

Nor day nor night 

His joy can blight. 
For home and love and hope to him belong. 

AU things possess 

Home-happines s. 
Where Love indwells in undisputed state. 

And I alone 

No home can own 
In which to welcome my soft-breasted mate. 

So let me die. 

Since earth and sky 
No better lot can ever to me give 

Than to be lone 

E'en while I own 
A heart that panteth ^th my heart to live." 
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From sweet face the tinting dieth ; 

Maya's lips are cold as stone; 
Three times fruitlessly she trieth 

To make answer to his moan. 

Tremulous, at last, outwinging 
From the sorrow of her soul. 

Comes the answer to his singing. 
Wrapt in plaintive pleading stole. 

"All night a brooklet sighed 
In haste to be encircled by the sea. 

To-day the sun hath dried 
Its waters with their murmuring melody. 

And all forlorn 
The roots it fed are dying in the sun; 

Its banks are shorn 
Of beauty, since it craved its work to shun. 

Since these poor arms 
Cannot encircle thee in fond caress. 

Hath chill death charms 
To woo thee from me and my loneliness? 

For you I live ; 
For you alone, dear heart, I wake and sleep. 

All moments give 
New strength to make my love for you more deep. 
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Then stay with me, 
Although this night of life be chill and cold; 

Afar I see 
The dawn of an eternal joj untold." 

Maya leaves the fragrant roses. 

In her life new grief is bom. 
Night relentless round her closes. 

She must ever be forlorn. 



XIX. 

The glory from the world is past ; 

No star sheds forth its lustrous light ; 
The winds a chilly mantle cast 

Around the earth, enrobed in night, 
And shrill shrieks screaming in the blast 

Put dreams of love and joy to flight. 

Afar is heard the moaning sea. 

In rhythmic sobs it ceaseless laves 
Its wild and dreary boundary: 

Anon it gurgles into caves, 
A rushing, roaring harmony 

That in the darkness ruthless raves. 

All living things are hushed with fear: 
In trembling grief the torn trees stand, 
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While men in happy homesteads hear 
The travail of the sea and land, 

And, gazing on some sweet face near, 
Press closely some beloved hand. 

All night the rains relentless sweep 
With full intent on hUl and plain. 

Awaking from a troubled sleep 
Tom souls anew to rack and pain: 

And still the clouds such blackness keep. 
No sun it seems can rise again. 

The dawn at last, all chill and gray, 
Grows slowly in the solemn East ; 

Then for a moment shrinks away 
Shamefaced before a cloudy priest. 

Who yet has other rites to pay 
Ere earth from darkness be released. 

Before the cloud, with dread work done, 
Had left the earth in ruin drear 

To wait the rising of the sun, 
Maya's wide eyes are wild with fear. 

No dawn for her can be begun 
With that cry piercing in her ear. 

It came in one long wailing borne 
On the last struggle of the wind, 
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As though from out deep anguish torn 
In some sore-stricken human mind: 

And then it died, so wild, forlorn. 
That Maya's eyes with tears are blind. 

Like spirit sad, and chill, and gray. 
She stands beside her window-frame. 

The dawn now heralds such a day 

As shall put storm and wrack to shame. 

She strives within her heart to pray, 
Pity from pitying Gk)d to claim. 

Calmer, she takes from out her books 

One wrought with quaint old-world device, 

And thoughtless in its pages looks. 

Here gleams a pearl that hath no price. 

And there, within deep shady nooks. 
Fair lilies court her gazes thrice. 

At last she bends her stately head 
And reads the words upon the page. 

Inscribed by loving hands long dead. 
Writing that hath in every age 

Sore-stricken hearts deep-comforted 
Her fixed attention doth engage. 

"The lily is a lovely thing. 
Exceeding in its glory 
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The grandeur of an Eastern king. 

(So runs the ancient story 
That men will to their children sing 

Till thej and time are hoary.) 

And yet it does not spin nor toil 
To weave its wondrous raiment. 

The glory that a king's doth foil 
Is not obtained by payment. 

Of sun, dew, air, and light, and soil, 
It is a bondless claimant. 

The purity of mom imbues 
Its petals fair and pearly : 

Into its heart it courts the dews 
And morning sunbeams early 

To marry there, and image hues 
Of cloudland rainbow clearly. 

It trembles when the rough winds play 
(We think of children weeping) ; 

It droops its head at close of day 
(We see the children sleeping). 

At night it hides its heart away, 
Pure innocence in keeping. 

And all the day in lovely way 
It charms with changeful faces. 
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And, sad or gay, earth-dwellers pay 

Heart-worship to its graces. 
And children say the fairies play 

In lily-haunted places. 

Tt drinks of dew, and bathes in rain, 
And breathes the winds of heaven; 

It wakes in light, to sleep again 
'Neath silvered clouds, moon-riven ; 

Its heart is tinged with sunny stain. 
And all is of G-od given. 

Then look to Him who made it grow. 

Ye weary sons of sorrow ; 
Eedeeming love no end can know. 

So of His treasure borrow. 
Receive the gifts that freely flow 

And fret not for the morrow. 

For light of sun, and glow of star 

Are undiminished shining. 
Since Satan strove Grod's work to mar 

Through Adam's sore declining. 
And ever round the judgment bar 

God is His love entwining." 

A smile crept o'er her tear-stained cheek ; 
Around her Hope is shining. 
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And through her lattice soft winds seek 
Three rosebuds there reclining. 

The Book knows well wise words to speak 
When earth- joys are declining. 

She bathed her face to wash away 
Sore trouble's heavy traces ; 

She donned a gown of sober gray 
And gave her hair new graces; 

For in the knots the sunbeams play 
With childlike flower-faces. 

And so arrayed, she wanders down 

The rough uneven paving, 
And everywhere its worn gray frown 

Is lit by sunny graving: 
Between the flags the moss-tufts crown 

The earth, for freedom craving. 

With spirit calm and hovering smile 
She gives her father greeting; 

Her household duties cares beguile; 
The birds, sweet songs repeating. 

Make glad her thoughtful heart, the while 
The busy hours are fleeting. 
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Maya at her broidery-frame 

Sits within an oaken room, 
Where the winds and sunbeams claim 

To caress her soft cheeks' bloom. 
Through her window she can see 

Fields of poppied waving com, 
Luscious pastures for the bee. 

Hedges, that wild blooms adorn. 

All is still within, around, 

Hushed as though the flowers had shed 
All their petals on the ground. 

Summer snow to keep earth dead. 
And the sun with passion-glow 

Dallies with her busy hands, 
'Neath whose touch dream-pictures grow, 

Woven with sad-coloured strands. 

But the silence, so intense, 

Seems to stifle like a shroud, 
Quickening to strange pain each sense, 

Bearing children heavy-browed. 
Till she rises, puts away 

Her unfinished broidery-frame, 
With its mocking colours gray. 

Putting light and joy to shame. 

G 
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"All the world is glad," she thinks; 

So she steps without her door 
To her garden, gay with pinks. 

Cloves, carnations, and sweet store; 
And her tender fingers press 

Each soft bloom with such full care 
As, within their loveliness, 

Children's souls enchanted were. 

Such sweet scent each flower imparts 

That she stoops to gather three. 
Two, deep cloves with shadowed hearts. 

One, a wild anemone. 
Then she leaves her garden-ground, 

And she stands without his door ; 
Shadows, folding her around. 

Strive to hold her evermore. 

Strange! The door is half ajar, 

And a gleam of sickly light 
Plays upon an idle bar 

Like a witless eremite. 
Maya, with unfaltering hands. 

Pushes wide the yielding door. 
And her flowers as she stands 

Fall unheeded to the floor. 

Cold her lips and breast and eyes. 
Like the maid Pygmalion loved 
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Ere the goddess heard his sighs. 

Still she is, so calm, unmoved. 
Has her lover prayed that she 

Might with him be carved in stone, 
Shorn of warm mortality, 

That she may be his alone ? 

Cold his lips, and hands and eyes, 

Dead, we mortals learn to say. 
Is it death, divorce from sighs ? 

Maya moved the veil away. 
Then with one low bitter cry, 

Stifled ere it had full birth. 
And her dark eyes wild and dry, 

Low she kneels upon the earth. 

On his hands cold kisses fall. 

On the veiling eyelids chill. 
Held in such untrembling thrall. 

On her lips the kisses thrill ; 
His are passive, though she die 

Lacking answer sweet and full. 
E'en the anguish of her cry 

His deep sleep cannot annul. 

So, the heaving of her breast 
Breaking from her stem control, 

Wildly his cold hand she pressed 
O'er its anguish. To her soul 

G 2 
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Came there such a deathly calm. 
That uprising, tearless, cold, 

She arranged with steadfast arm 
The white veiling fold by fold. 

From without his room she glides 

Like a winter-spirit chill, 
'Neath whose tears the earth abides 

Shut alike from storm and ill, 
And her flowers on the floor, 

Trailed a moment by her dress. 
Reach the threshold of the door 

To become her witnesses. 



XXI. 

So the sun-child paler grew, 

And the shadows round her wove 
Such a gray and misty hue 

That from eyes alight with love 
All the glowing beauty died. 

'Neath a wintry veil of snow 
Tinted cheeks and neck abide: 

Warm lips daily colder grow. 

Though the glowing August sun 
Tinged the leaves with ruddy gold. 
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To her cheek no warmth it won. 

And the Autumn, waxing old. 
Gave to earth such loveliness, 

Every vale and tufted hill 
Bore its wondrous rich impress : 

She alone was white and chill. 

And wheil Winter, with snow- veil, 

Frosty tears and silenced streams, 
Crept o'er earth in mantle pale. 

She, like vision in sad dreams, 
Wandered o'er the sleep-bound earth, 

Hearing in each icy breath 
Wailing at its bitter birth 

Solemn summons unto death. 

Yet no little child the while 

In her sweet and patient face 
Looked and saw no answering smile ; 

But with perfect tender grace 
She would kiss the pretty lips. 

Hold the tiny clinging hand. 
Tell while time unheeded slips 

Wondrous tale of fairy-land. 

Every little Winter bird, 
Famished by the biting cold, 
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Gladly her sweet summons heard, 
And, by hunger rendered bold, 

Gracious by her gentle care. 
Would upon her finger light 

To partake of dainty fare, 
Morning, noon, and misty night. 

Nothing pained, or wronged, or sad. 

Crushed with outer bitterness. 
But of her deep pity had. 

Full, imf ailing, sweet redress, 
And in spite of weary head. 

Tired hands, and yearnings chilled. 
She with steadfast silent tread 

Daily all her work fulfilled. 

So the Winter, cruel, wild, 

Sternly held its solemn sway ; 
Scarce a sunny gleam beguiled 

The gray dreariness of day. 
Maya, like a snowdrop frail. 

Bom unduly, drooped her head. 
Ever grew more wan and pale. 

As to Death her soul were wed. 
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They were cold and sad, the bare brown trees, 

In their home upon the hill. 
And everywhere in raiment fair 

The world was drear and still. 
For the frost had hushed to silent sleep 

The music of the rill. 

Oh, wearily they moaned and cried 

As the March wind whistled shrill; 

Their outstretched arms on every side 

Unclothed the bitter frosts abide, 
Unsheltered, bare, and chill. 

More wildly blew the wanton wind. 

And the branches crashed and moaned, 
As though within some soul for sin 

In agony atoned. 
But sudden came a wondrous calm ; 

And Maya's weary soul. 
While linnets twittered thankful psalm, 

Unto her lover stole. 
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XXTTT. 

Where hyacinths and hollyhocks 

In wild confusion blended. 
The thistles with their downy clocks 

Told time that never ended. 

And all within, without, around. 

With weird voice seemed to sorrow, — 

A wild deserted garden-ground 

That nought of Hope could borrow. 

And there the sunbeams sadder seemed. 
And twilight shadows deeper, 

And sleeping children restless dreamed 
Of ghostly spirit-keeper. 

But women told a tender tale. 
How, when dew-mists were falling, 

And Night drew close her jewelled veil. 
Sleep's potent reign installing, 

A spirit with a veiled face 
The wild, wild flowers tended, 

Recalling their forgotten grace 
Of happy days long ended. 
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And having made the pathways trim, 

And bound anew the roses, 
And shaken tears from violets dim. 

She her fair face discloses. 

And gHding from the garden-ground, 
Her feet the moist earth wedding, 

Sweet blossoms spring to close them round 
And witness her light treading. 

And when the dawn made glad the East, 

To write anew man's story, 
She, that great Sun's fair sacred priest. 

Was hidden in its glory. 

And then again the thistle-clocks 

Would reign amid her flowers. 
And laugh to scorn the hollyhocks 

And honeysuckle bowers. 

An angel-messenger of Grod 

She came to lighten sorrow. 
And men, where'er her spirit trod, 

Awoke to fairer morrow. 
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XXIV. 

Evermore in silence deep, 

'Neath the daisy-broidered ground, 
Maya and her lover sleep. 

Two tall yew-trees, sombre crowned. 
Cast abroad a grateful shade, 

And within their branches dim 
Tiny-throated songsters made 

Prelude to a throstle's hymn. 

Nothing but the daisied earth 

And the tall and stately yews 
Tells to men their hope, their worth. 

Solemn Night, with gracious dews. 
Day, with all her children fair, 

Fittest monument have wrought 
For those souls that, filled with care, 

Have with death their freedom bought. 

Here, when day is almost done. 

Weary women sit awhile 
Watching the warm-curtained sun. 

Tender songs of birds beguile 
Withered cheeks to bloom again. 

And the heavy-troubled eyes 
Lustrous grow in tearful rain; 

From worn hearts the hardness dies. 
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O'er their grave the children strew 

Violets with sorrow white, 
Primroses bedimmed with dew, 

Cuckoo-buds all richly dight. 
Maidens on their wedding-mom 

Hide within snow-bosoms fair 
Daisies of her beauty born. 

That they may her true love bear. 

There they to whom Earth denied 

All her untold happiness 
In eternal calm abide. 

Only fragile flowers press 
Where before dull grief had sway. 

To the yews the Winds confide 
Whispers of the dawning day 

When all hearts are satisfied. 

And the Shadows ask the Sun, 

"Would your child have been as fair 
If our service were imdone ? " 

And the Sunbeams, falling where 
Arms of Earth their child enfold. 

Are content with Night to share 
All the graces manifold 

That to Light have made her heir. 

So she lies enfolded round 
By the Shadows that have trod, 
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Every step with her, the ground 
Of the wilderness of Q-od. 

Like a tired child she sleeps 
Till His call shall bid her rise, 

When the first fair dawning peeps 
O'er the hills of Paradise. 

Thus the years have come and borne 

Tender Springs and Summers fij,ir, 
Autumns rich with fruit and corn, 

Snow-clad Winters biting bare. 
Yet around her life so sweet. 

As the seasons come and go, 
Spite of Time's all-levelling feet, 

Eicher memories daily grow. 
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I. 

Bbight-haired girl and bandsome lover. 
Grass beneath and skj above her, 
Pretty winsome ways to cover 
Little trifling vanities. 

Every day but growing dearer. 
Nought save love to come anear her, 
Youths to wait, respect, and fear her, 
Bearing all her oddities. 

Yet on all she looks but coldly. 
Laughingly she asks them boldly, 
" Only one can love me wholly : 

Can you tell me which is he ? " 

Faithful all they vow they love her. 
Steadfast as the stars above her. 
Each one vying with the other. 

Whilst one looks on silently. 
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n. 

Why are maidens coy and shy? 
Why do blushes come and die? 
Though they care not, yet they sigh. 
Falsely speaking when asked why. 
So are men's hearts quickly broken. 
At the first word harshly spoken, 
Broken, broken, near to die, 
While the maidens ask them why. 

She was wooed; he thought her won; 
A little ring and all were done. 
" If you love me, why then tarry ? " 
Asked he, with impatient sigh. 
"There is time enough to marry, 
Double weight of woe to carry. 
You would marry, I would tarry," 
Said she, with a laughing eye. 

"Lady, will you be my bride?" 
To sad sorrow he awoke 
At the bitter words she spoke. 
Scoffing at him in her pride. 
So he sailed away, away. 
On that fitful April day. 
For a while she lived to play. 
Was she happy, who shall say? 
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in. 

How slowly go the years! 
How heavy grow the fears ! 
She who only lived to play, 
Sending one true heart away, 
Hears her heart for ever say, 

"O love, return. 
The lamp of life will quickly bum.** 

"He comes not: I can never say, 

* I love ; I have loved, from the day 

I drove your faithful, heart away.* 

Oh, what in life is left for me, 

Whose love has crossed the moaning sea? 

O restless billows, dare I give 

My life to you? I cannot live.** 



IV. 

Watching from a convent lattice, looks a shadow 

calm and still, 
^nd her great dark eyes are shining, glowing 

with imperial will. 
Bhe has seen the forlorn maiden, death defying 

love to kill. 

H 
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With a grand majestic pacing, o*er I he threshold 

silent, weeping, 
Q-lides the dark-robed watchful woman with her 

piercing eyes unsleeping. 
With her firm lips prayerful moving, watch and 

ward undying keeping, 

Over silent sleeping meadows, over sands, and 

over shingle ; 
In each shining glowing pupil prayer and purpose 

softly mingle, 
Prayer full-earnest, soft-beseeching, purpose pure 

and wholly single. 

Stand the maiden and the lady nigh the ocean's 

maddened raving. 
And the wild wet wind's fell sweeping soothes at 

last love's hungry craving. 
Lashing with its moaning fury elfin locks its 

anger braving. 

In sweet low and tender murmurs speaks the 

lady of the convent, 
" Maiden, rest and cease from troubling ; from the 

Christ-Man I am sent. 
Follow Him whose hands were pierced; for your 

sake His soul was rent. 
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Come with me to yonder mansion, heal the sick, 
and feed the poor; 

Take His cross and yoke upon you, go His way, 
and sin no more. 

See, He standeth, silent, waiting ; open is Com- 
passion's door." 

Poor, forlorn, and lonely maiden, seem the words 

to come from Heaven, 
Like the welcome Elim-waters, or the bread 

Jehovah-given ? 
Thou hadst ears to hear the warning, were thy 

heart less sorely riven. 

Moan the winds and heaving waters, "Seek thy 

work with all mankind; 
Could the Earth retain her beauty did the King 

our spirits bind ? 
In a convent's prisoning fetters souls can never 

freedom find." 

But the maiden hears not, heeds not, and the 

lady's face is fair ; 
Does she dream the quiet convent must be as the 

golden stair 
Where the angels, still descending, come with men 

their joy to share ? 

H 2 
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Speaks she, "Through the desert dreary, I must 

roam with bleeding feet, 
Vainly pleading, vainly praying that a well with 

waters sweet 
May once ripple, 'Wanderer weary, I have come 

your lips to meet.' 

I have sinned and I have suffered, I am pierced 

with bitter pain. 
All the world can only utter * He will never come 

again,' 
Round the sun the thick mists gather, quick they 

turn to blinding rain. 

Shall I learn the art of healing ? Shall I, if a 

wanderer roam, 
Seek her, teach her, love her, feed her, share with 

her my heart and home ? 
Learn with you we all are sisters : will you guide 

me if I come ? 

I have lands and houses many ; to fulfil the Christ 

behest, 
Let me sell them you to follow, seeking peace 

and welcome rest. 
I will take your angel-guidance. Lead : I follow : 

it is best." 
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Over silent sleeping meadows, over sands, and over 

shingle, 
From the lips of two calm women, sweet and low, 

soft praises mingle, 
Beat their hearts to one high purpose, purpose pure 

and wholly single. 



V. 

Strange life, you pass 
From joy to gloom : we see as in a glass 
But darkly, why God lays a heavy hand 
On a bright head, and bids it henceforth stand 

Alone, in shadowed gloom. 
Till He shall call it to a larger room. 



VI. 

" How heavy beats the rain ! The wind is high ; 

With one long sobbing thunder roars the sea: 
It is a night on which I fain would die, 

Did death not separate my soul from thee." 

Alas ! no more a maid, a nun by vow, 

The bride alone of death. O luckless soul, 
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What right hast thou to faithful lover now? 
Why shouldst thou care how wild the rough 
waves roll? 

What if he share the dangers of the deep, 
Be subject to the wreakage of its breath? 

His soul is not the only soul to sleep: 
Pray then that all may be preserved from death. 

" Jesu, Thou who cam*st to seek 
All the lost and straying sheep, 
Hark, how wild the wet winds sweep 
O'er the tossing, moaning deep. 
O'er all distant loved ones keep 
Loving watch that cannot sleep ; 
Words of quelling quickly speak." 

Soft through the lattice on the heavy air 
There float the accents sweet and low and still ; 

But, hush! quick footsteps fall upon the stair, 
With fear the quiet of her heart to fill. 

"Sister, sister, cease your song. 
This is not a time for singing. 
For our fledgeling's soul is winging 
Flight to join the angel-throng. 
Hark! she calls you, 'Sister come,' 
Baby has no time to stay ; 
Haste, for she is going home ; 
Kiss her, ere she flies away." 
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VII. 



The little gold-ringed hand shines in the gloom 
Of the still ward. The face has lost its bloom ; 
The blood that flows from wounds she stoops to 

bind 
Has stolen all her beauty. Salt tears blind 
The great dark eyes, then fall across the face 
Of the flushed child, the darling of the place, 
As Grod's cool dew falls on a dying flower. 
The plain coarse gown she wears from hour to 

hour 
Without a change, forever seems the mark 
Of world renounced. When hopes still in the dark 
Come welling up, with memory that clings 
To old-world loves, the stiff-starched, flapping 

wings 
Of her white convent cap seem oft to creak 
In weird owl-utterances, and to speak 
Forever midst the ruins of her dreams, 
** Church-bride, thou didst renouuice the world's 

gold gleams 
When all thy tangled curls of golden hair 
Fell heavy from thy head ; how dost thou dare 
To dream of aught save thy fast-binding vow ? 
What right hast thou to think of lovers now ? '* 
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She cries, "Mj heart will long for love's caress, 
And through all life 'twill come not. I would bless 
Death, if it came. This cold, still convent calm 
Strikes out the warmth from mj life-blood. The 

charm 
Has lost its ancient power. How can I flee 
This stifling air? I faint. I scarce can see 
The walls around me. Ah, can death alone 
Stay living hearts from freezing into stone ? 
Then let me die. O, hasten, welcome Death, 
Release this panting soul." With quivering breath 
She looks down at the cot. The fevered child 
Starts with a sudden cry and piercing scream. 
She takes it to her heart. **l8 it a dream 
The room is full of shadows ? '* TaU and dim 
The black-robed woman stands. A solemn hymn 
Floats in the silent room, then dies away. 
And baby whispers, " Baby cannot stay." 
There falls a silent calm, and thick and fast 
The shadows that belong but to the past 
Come crowding in. Two angels on the wing 
Depart amidst the shadows dead days bring. 

All warm with life the new sun looks down 

On a pale pure face with a golden crown. 

On a baby face in a halo of light. 

Whom Grod had first kissed in the still of the night. 
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VIII. 

" At last, O my love ! I have waited long," 
Cried a lover, whilst joyously hasting along, 
And in his delight he trolled out a song, 
For the sun had awakened to scatter the gloom. 
" O convent gates, your bolts unbar ; 
My heart has wandered from afar 
To seek a pale, imprisoned star." 
The bolts unbar, the doors unlock : 
Unbroken silence greets his knock. 

" At last, O my love, thou art found, thou art 

found ! " 
(As he uttered her name they made not a sound,) 
And he passed to the room in a silence profound. 
Though each heart beat to Grod in a prayer for 
his doom. 
Too late, too late, the bolts unbar ; 
The soul has fled from earth afar, 
Though prison gates ne'er stood ajar. 
Can eager heart withstand the shock. 
When bolts unbar and doors unlock? 
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IX. 

Sun-crowned saint and grey-haired lover, 
Earth beneath and God above her, 
Everlasting arms to cover 

Every fault and frailty. 

Calm she sleeps in Death's cold keeping. 
" Is she dead, or is she sleeping ? " 
Soft they murmur midst their weeping, 
Whilst he looks on silently. 



" I have loved you, faithful ever : 
Faithless shall my soul be never, 
Though Death came true hearts to sever 
Till Time reach Eternity. 

Eyes, undimmed by penance weeping, 
Hand, unbound from golden keeping, 
Do but make thee in thy sleeping 
Nearer, dearer, love, to me. 

Convent walls would make me fear you ; 
Grod's gold gates have brought me near you ; 
Death alone could come to clear you, 
Death, to give you back to me. 
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Farewell, love, so softlj sleeping. 
Farewell thou hast said to weeping, 
God has called you to His keeping, 
In undimmed eternity." 



God gave his spirit quiet in that angel-lighted room. 
And he passed from out the simshine to the 

corridor's cold gloom. 
For the peace that touched her features, as he 
kissed her came to him. 
And the child who shared her beauty 
Awoke him to his duty. 
By the dead appealing look on its features sorrow- 
dim. 

The Christ-taught art of healing he had learned 

when love had fled. 
Was the truest link that bound him, the living, 

to the dead. 
She had spent her life in loving, for God*s sick 

ones needed love. 
So the sorrow that was sorest. 
And the children that were poorest. 
Could reach his heart the soonest for the sake of 

her dear love. 
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XI. 

So slowly go the years, 

In mists and tears : 

So heavy is the toil,' 

In loveless soil : 

What hope is there in life, 

What calm for strife. 

Whilst silent in the earth your true love lies? 
" O love, return," he cries, 
" From land where sorrow dies, 
Look at me with dark eyes. 
And sing this song, 
'Dear love, it is not long 
Ere eyes will fail. 
Ere God shall lift the veil. 

And death itself from heaven's sunlight flies.' " 



XII. 

When the moon her watch is keeping. 
And his soul in sadness weeping. 
Two little hands oft come to him, outstretched as 

though they blessed. 
And a quiet angel-presence soothes his sorrow into 
rest. 
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When the floating angel-faces 
Oft shine past him with new graces, 
Thinks he which of all the faces is the dearest to 

his soul; 
The little child whose clinging hands came to him 
when heart-whole, 
Or the coy and airy maiden, 
By no sorrow heavy laden. 
Or the half-coquettish beauty who had scorned to 
be his bride, 
Or the face that fades in sorrow, 
Seeking evermore to borrow 
Compassion in humility, in sorrow for its pride. 

Which of all to him is nearest? 
In his heart, which is the dearest ? — 
He who loves each spirit truly, be she child, or 
girl, or nun, — 
Which of all can soothe him wholly, 
Speaking with soft presence, solely 
Throwing mantle of the morning round a heart 
without a sun? 

She is nearest in his dreaming. 
Tall and still, with dark eyes gleaming : 
Thinks he, ** Did you love me truly, shadow of a 
wearv nun, — 
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Love, as I loved in all roaming, 
From the sunrise to the gloaming? 
If you loved me with true spirit, then mj work on 
earth is done." 

Glides the shadow ever nearer. 
Quiet nun, can she be dearer 
Than the sweet and laughing maiden who stood 
ever in the sun ? 
Shadowed hand her veil is lifting : 
To her death his life is drifting: 
To their God with hands fast clasping, pass the 
Lover and the Nun. 



A LOVER'S REVERIE, &c. 



A LOVEE'S EEVERIE. 



Dear love, so near I feel thy presence sweet, 
That of, or to, thee I must write a line. 
Beginnings are robbed from me : can I greet 
With formal saying, when my all is thine. 
And thou art ever with me? Where the use 
To say " Good morrow " ? It were but abuse : 
'Twould whisper, "She forgets me half her time. 
And only thinks of me to fill her rime." 

O love, wert thou the strong life- quickening sun, 
And I a little faded, drenched flower 
Whose life untimely fades, whose work half done 
Impels my soul to snatch the dying hour 
In spite of weariness, and didst thou come 
With heavenly light and love to pierce the loam, 
And give my life new lease, I could not then 
Love thee so well as now, my king of men. 

How full, divinely full, is woman's heart 
When love has breathed to her of perfect life ! 
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It only beats to " love," " love," " love " : to part 
Her heart and love would cause such endless 

strife 
That, though her body lived, her soul would die 
To all nobility and purpose high, 
And rob her lifb of sweetness evermore 
Which erst had fragrance in unbounded store. 

My darling, only teach me how to speak 
My inmost heart : think only how I long 
To be thy perfect love ; but I am weak. 

lips I love, come, touch mine into song. 
Hear how I pray for thee, and in my prayer 
Commit thy life and mine to Jesu's care. 
My life is thine, to be for aye kept clean. 
Lest sin of mine should cause thy soul to sin. 

1 love thee : for thy sake I would be wise. 
Though heretofore I would have been content 
With women's folly, in my children's eyes 
Have sought my whole of joy and wonderment, 
Have kept my life to circle them with love. 
And, thoughtless that the weak beyond my ken 
Lived t)ut the bitterness of life to prove. 
Have taught them too the bitterness of men. 

But now my soul is hungry : baby wiles 
Could only leave it hungry. I must find 
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True knowledge. In Grod's balance would true 

smiles 
Weigh fairly with true knowledge ? Heart, or 

mind, 
I wonder which would lack ? Were you content 
With ignorance and love for complement 
To your dear self, I wonder should I cease 
To search for wisdom — be content with ease ? 

Say, dearest, if I said "My soul is thine. 

My heart and mind, take, mould them to thy 

will: 
I will be plastic, humble, ne*er repine, 
Nor grumble, small the good and great the ill. 
Because I love thee ; " would you love me then. 
Or, seeing wisdom was by love outweighed 
In my poor heart, but care like other men 
Who count such love but tribute duly paid? 

Should I, a child in soul although thy wife. 
Live but to smile, or cry and play at grief. 
And then a little ere the close of life 
Awake to find that, though that life was brief. 
It had been wasted wholly, and the sun 
Was setting on its ruin ; all time dead. 
And you less noble ; that, my life-work done. 
And only that, the fruit of long years sped? 

I 2 
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How terrible a thought, — all wasted, lost. 
And only moments left to undo ill ! 
What stricken soul with such dark fancies crest 
Could force to some good deed his dying will ? 
So help me, Grod, to choose. My heart can pray 
For knowledge to decide. How shall I lack 
For any good when G-od shall each the way. 
And from all ill for ever hold me back ? 



1 will be wise for thee, will strive to teach 
My stubborn thoughts to throng the narrow way, 
Eeclaim them from all noisome pleasures, reach 
The perfect purity of wisdom's day ; 
Will open all my heart to hold thy grief ; 
My soul for thy impress a fair white leaf 
Unspotted aye will keep; will ever be 
True, faithful, humble, holding life for thee. 

I will not hold it blindly, as a doe 
Whose dark eyes see no higher than the horns 
Of her tall antlered lord, who cannot know 
Of any path save his, whose instinct warns 
Only when nearing danger threatens him, 
And, in her loving care, whose eyes grow dim 
To danger to herself ; thus may she fall, 
Nor only harm herself, but him, and all. 
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For if love made me blind to every fault, 
Then should I leave my dear one's soul to sin, 
And when it should walk straightly, it would halt 
To heaven's gate. My soul above the din 
Of ill would whisper, " Fool, thou hast well done ; 
Why trouble further ? " would hear man exclaim 
" Wife, for good bread thou gavest but a stone : 
Why, if thou lov'st him truly, is he lame ? " 

How dim is the near future, and the far ! 

Shall I advance with Nature's wide progress, 

Or, being left behind, rail at the star 

Whose influences brought no happiness ? 

Shall I still live to work, or, sinking down 

To brute-beast level, only work to live 

And snatch my sustenance with a deepening frown 

That work would never any dainties give? 

Sometimes when firelights flicker o'er the walls 
And grand full outlines to the shadows give, 
A silence o'er my spirit sweetly falls. 
And angels out of heaven bid me live. 
They feed my soul with manna not of earth. 
And strange new voices in me cry for birth ; 
" O lazy hand, take up the pen and write. 
And heaven itself shall broaden for this night." 
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Dissolve, O bonds that bind this fleshly hand ! 
Stay, let me question first the angel's right. 
Say, spirit, wliat your mission, from what land 
You thunder forth to me this message, " Write ! " 
And if I sell to you my little ease. 
What will you give that shall my spirit please ? 
How shall heaven's bounds grow broader ? Answer 

this, 
And I will sell my joy to gain your bliss. 

I tremble : mists and dews will blind my eyes. 
How soft and luminous the firelight glows 
Through glistening tear-drops ! Hush ! three 

angels rise. 
They come to answer, give my soul repose. 
Sweet Hope, I know thee by thy forehead fair ; 
Thou'rt come thy bread and wine with me to 

share. 
Haste, quickly give, thou canst not stay the cup ; 
To give us this Christ gave His spirit up. 

"I see you, mortal, to immortal rise, 

I see you struggling though you are not strong, 

I see you running, striving for the prize 

Of God's high calling, and the race is long. 

I see you falter, stumble ; will you stoop 

To something lower? Now, your spirits droop. 
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Oh, stay not fallen ; Christ is on the road ; 
And Hope gives Faith, and Faith can lift your 
load." 

But I am very weary, and I fail, 

Nor see how Faith can make heaven's borders 

broad. 
How shall I lessen, how decrease the tale 
Of those unfit to grace the Bridegroom's board? 

Hope, survive, and teach me what is Faith. 
Say, is it substance, or a phantom wraith 

To fret me ceaseless with its "plough and sow. 
And trust to time and God for strength to 
grow ? " 

1 hear a still small voice. Yes, it is Faith ! 
How sweet and stilly do the accents flow ! 

A whit less sweet, it would my spirit scathe, 

And I to fleshly bondage back would go. 

" Trust, work, and wait : do thou but sow the 

seed. 
And Christ, who gave to men the power to sow 
In any form and place, can have no need 
For aid from man to cause the seed to grow. 

Give birth to those wild voices in your soul. 
They rend you for their life. Say it is God, 
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And God gives birth to good, to make men 

whole. 
But keep your spirit only for your Lord, 
And by your soul to man His soul shall speak 
To quicken theirs to life, and by the hand, 
Your soul shall bring theirs to the better land. 
The sick, the fallen, and the faint and weak." 

Faith ceased, and last the other angel spoke, 

The third and loveliest. How can I sav 

What wondrous light upon the darkness broke 

To teach my soul to find the narrow way? 

I heard it, and I wrote. And page to page. 

She speaking and I writing, in the dark 

We manufactured light. Faith whispered, 

" Hark ! 
There is one teacher, Love, for child and sage." 

I start and wake : the fire has sunken low : 
The room is all in shadow, and the light 
Is concentrated in the ruddy glow 
Within the grate. How steady, soft, and bright 
Its eye is gazing on me, and it fills 
My heart with love and warmth ! Am I alone. 
Or art thou with me, love, for thy touch thrills 
The tiniest chord to trembling, though 'twere 
stone ? 
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The peace is too intense. I feel it die; 
I feel the colour ebbing from my cheek. 
Oh ! look not at me, solemn, changeless eye, 
Or if thou lookest at me, only speak. 
I feel the future pressing calm and cold, 
And you dead to my love and yearning care, 
And I alone, left with a grief untold, 
To miss thy gracious presence everywhere. 

No one to love me, no one to caress ; 

And life is only life when life is love. 

And were love gone, and I no more could press 

My head against thy heart, and feel above 

The warm breath, breathing, " Ay, I love you, 

dear," 
Thy soft hand soothing and dispelling fear. 
What could be left to me, what hope in life. 
What calm for storm and cloud, what peace for 

strife ? 

But thou couldst ne'er forsake me, nor forget, 
And where sweet memories live must love abide. 
Has ever forlorn bird forgotten yet 
The mate who cooed to him at eventide. 
To whom he sang and poured out all his heart 
In summer's sun and winter's bitter cold ? 
And, though the body die, can love depart. 
Or change, or fade, or darken, or grow old ? 
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Thou diest, and jet livest and art mine ; 
I die, and yet I live and I am thine: 
And though beyond the grave there is no sign 
To watchers on the earth, our spirits twine, 
And I shall be with thee when to the west 
The work-completed sun shall slow decline, 
Or thou wilt be with me to give me rest. 
And through death's shadows thy dear face shall 
shine. 

And ever when night's shade begins to fall, 
And ere the silver moon begins her reign. 
Which one is left will wait the other's call. 
The low sweet spirit-voice, nor wait in vain. 
The soft beams of the moon no softer kiss 
The shadows of the water into light 
Than one shall to the other whisper this, 
"Love lives, though long may be the reign of 
night." 

Should I be left to wail thy hidden eyes. 
When heavy cares my wounded life oppress, 
As softly as the first warm sunbeam dries 
The dew-drenched flower, breathe o'er the wilder- 
ness 
Of my waste heart, until I to thy side 
Am called by God to stand for evermore. 
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Released from bondage, fitted for thy bride 
By Him who all our sin and anguish bore. 

I hear thee whisper, "Faint not, love, nor fail. 
Be true to your convictions, work, and wait. 
Shrink not from sorrow. Fear not, nor grow 

pale 
When Wrong with triumph throws a gilded bait 
To tempt your worn slow feet to pastures green 
And shady banks, where you may sit and rest. 
And in that rest forget men grow unclean. 
Yield not till Christ shall call you to His 

breast." 

Men say the world is weary, full of sin. 

And fain would close their eyes for evermore 

Upon its gold and glitter, enter in 

God's rest that waits the just beyond earth's 

door. 
But men must work, though with work they 

must weep, 
For only after toil there cometh sleep ; 
And though the way be sad love conquers grief. 
And there shall love be long as life is brief. 

Dear loved one, hear, this is the end of all, 
Eternity for Time, and love for pain. 
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A great High Priest to rend death's gloomy pall, 
And teach, though life be sweet, to die is gain; 
All finished, all completed, Christ to reign, 
And, ruling Chaos by His perfect Law, 
Bring forth, to cleanse death's all-defying stain. 
And lead to God soul-gems without one flaw. 
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LESTES FOUND IN A DIARY, 



Whoever in the years that are to be 
This book shall find, these pages see, 
I ask him prayerfully to think of me. -^^ 

Think, here was one who found the days of man 
Full short, but passing sweet in living faith 

And loving hope ; but think not, ye who scan, 
No sin nor sorrow came anear to scathe, 

When she would fain have laid her weary head 

Among the restful ones, the sleeping dead. 

O thoughtful eyes, where is the writer's hand 
That daily traced the lines you late have read ? 

Say, has it found Hfe perfect in the band 
Telling to all "This maiden has been wed," 

Or has it fought life's battle out alone. 

Unclasped, and raised in pleading to the throne? 

O silent mouth, sweet, suppUcate for me; 
Say, canst thou tell if I yet living be ? 
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Mayhap thy prayer shall fall like gentle dew 
On a parched soul, and thrill it through and 

through, 
And fill its shrivelled veinings with new blood 
From out the great heart-beatings of its God. 

And if she whom thou pray'st for is at rest. 
Thy prayer shall not be fruitless ; it shall spring 

In countless blossoms o'er the silent breast. 
And fragrant back to thee its beauties fling. 

For they who to Christ-thoughts have given birth 

Know that they cannot change again to earth. 

Poor hand, that triest to write my feeble thought. 
Surely thou wert far better in the grave ; 

And yet not so, for even thou hast wrought 
A little good; and work is all I crave. 

And if still young I die, thou too wilt sleep, 

And if I have not sown, how can I reap ? 

A silent happiness, perchance, may spring 
From eager aspirations, earnest, bright. 

From longings that, persistent, force the wing 
Of low endeavour to a higher flight, 

And whose unconscious soothings lull the pain. 

For ever dark yoke-fellow of the strain. 

So, while the winds of earth shall, laden, sigh 
Their melodies and discords to these ears 
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Full conscious, can there be, till I shall die, 

A greater service than to touch men's fears 
With gentle God-given power, and trembling, 

strike 
The long-discordant wails to strains God-like ? 

Thus the last lines are written, and I look 
Them o*er again, and muse a little while, 

And think I, at the last, the blotted book 

Of life shall view, the good deeds and the vile 

In strangest pattern wove, and over all. 

Death's outer-darkened, inner-shining pall. 
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MEMORIES. 



Is there in all the world a thought 
So sad as this, we love for nought, — 

A love whose only fruit is pain? 
How many days have died to eve ? 
How has each day taught one to grieve? 

How many hearts have loved in vain? 

I see them in their storm and wrack. 
How ruthlessly those days stretch back ! 

O silent ghosts who hover near. 
And listen to my bitter cry. 
She loved like you, and longed to die 

Because she held one soul too dear. 

I hear her sobbings in the air; 
I hear her footsteps on the stair; 

And each cries out "My heart will break." 
O footsteps, wander not to-night. 
You tempt me of your wrongs to write, 

And yet you cry " Hold, for my sake ! " 
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love, your eyes were deep and blue, 
We saw and felt that they were true ; 

He loved you for them: so did I. 
He loved them for their changing hue, 

1 loved them in that they were true : 

I wondered which love left them dry. 

O, come not with your streaming hair — 
He called it dark, I called it fair: 

He loved it only in the mass, 
I loved its tiniest hidden curl; 
Its smallest wave had strength to whirl 

My whole soul, though that soul was base. 

I loved thee only. I recall 
How I delighted in thee. All 

Thy ways were perfect, and thy face 
Was sweeter than a perfect flower. 
To think of thee filled every hour, 

Thee only, and thy angel grace. 

He saw thee also, and he knew 
That thou wert gifted as were few. 

And though he knew he was not worth 
To touch thy delicate white hand, 
He longed to have thee at command, 

And bring thee down to common earth. 

K 
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He gave thee beauty. It was meet 
To place sucli beauty at thy feet, 

Such eloquence and winning grace. 
Through the long years I wonder still 
How coarse, cold heart and cruel will 

Could leave untouched the beauteous face. 

Poor child! His beauty was the gift 
That won thee. I ! How could 1 lift 

The spell from off thee? Could I teach 
That handsome eyes were only screens. 
That speaking looks were only means 

To lift thy soul out of thy reach ? 

You loved him once, and that for aye ; 
He loved you once, but for a day, 

Then sought another fairer face. 
Indexing heart and ways less fair, 
And left you stunned, without a care 

That no one else could fill his place. 

I saw you droop, and prayed you come 
And in my heart find rest and home, 

A shadow for your golden hair. 
And though you knew I loved you, sweet. 
You had no love my love to greet. 

Your love for one had been too rare. 
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You drooped, and passed from him, from me ; 
I only lived for love and thee ; 

And now I live only to die. 
Shall I remember or forget 
The true eyes piercing through me yet? 

Poor, faded, lustreless blue eye! 

O fitful footstep, do not fall ; 
O sobbing voice, let me recall 

The memories both sad and sweet; 
They bring new strength into my veins, 
Though bitter tears have left their stains 

In all the pathways of thy feet. 

O spirit, listen to the song 
Of one who loved so dearly and so long ; 
And tell me truly, shall I sing at last 
A song of joy begim and sorrow past ? 
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LOVE, OPEN AND HID- 



I, — Love Hid. 

A LITTLE bird said to a maid one day^ 

" Were Love to be your friend 
And swear lie would trnly love alway 

Till Deatb his love should end ; 
But, and if Fate forced him to you to say 

*The tokens that I will send 
You must ever hide in your heart away. 

Nor to others your secret lend/ 

And if there should also come to you 

A lover as brave as the first, to woo 

With jewel, and silk, and golden ring. 

And many a rare and costly thing 

That you need not hide in your heart away. 

But wear abroad in the light of day. 

And though to your heart the first was dear. 

The second would win your heart, I fear : 
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For haK the joy of the golden ring 
Is the envy it doth to other maids bring : 
And the love of the first you would not share 
Lest you might the scorn and the laughter bear, 
Lest girls you have known would dare to despise. 
With pointing finger and laughing eyes, 
And say as they pass on their lover's arm 
* There is the maid who cannot charm, — 
Ah ! ah ! the maid with both lips and eyes 
For whose kisses and looks no lover dies,' 
So you would away with the secret troth, 
Though your lover were true and faithful both, 
And on with the gems and the golden ring. 
And the envy that all the baubles bring, 
And in your triumph forget to rue 
The one so luckless and yet so true. 

Ah ! ah ! all maids are wondrous wise. 

With their jewelled hands and their sparkling eyes ; 

But give me the maiden devoid of grace 

Save that which shines in her lovely face, 

Tn each tinted ear, and shell-pink nail, 

In the cheek and the neck that can glow and pale 

At the lightest command from the sensitive heart, 

In the warm red lips, twin sisters apart, 

In the fair little hand and delicate wrist, 

(A peerless power they have, I wist,) 
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In the whole sweet body so trim, yet so free, — 
These, these are the graces enchanting to me. 
And, though devoid of jewel and gem, 
In my inmost heart I worship them." 

" Oh ! stay, little bird. You are wronging me 
In the song you are singing so wild and so 

free : 
For if there should come a lover true. 
Who could not give me the token due, 
I would search in his eyes for the proof of his 

faith. 
Whether true or false the words that he saith, 
' It is not through fault that I cannot bring 
To my bride the lovers' betrothing ring,' 
And if I found he were loyal and true, 
My heart's best treasure should be his due. 
Then if another should come to me 
To plead that I his betrothed might be, 
I would not greet him with downcast gaze 
That the more his heart in my keeping stays. 
But I would meet him with open eyes. 
And fearless words,?and stout replies, 
* Take to another your costly things.' 
I would not care for the song he sings. 
To my own true lover I would be true. 
Though scorn and taunts should be my due. 
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You shake your head : you will not believe 

But that his gifts I would receive. 

Then nearer come, and I will prove 

That I am never light in love. 

See, in my bosom I ever wear 

The token I cannot outward bear. 

That I am loved, and love full well. 

This little cross to you will tell. 

And wherever I live and wherever I die 

This token still in my bosom shall lie. 

Though he wander forever, and ceaselessly roam, 

Still, still to my lost love my heart is a home." 

Down came the bird and perched anear 

The maiden's neck so white and so fair. 

And made as though he longed to rest 

With the true love-token upon her breast. 

Beneath the veil it was veiled by. 

To rise and fall with the breath and the sigh, 

With her to live and with her to die. 

And the little bird sang a sweet, sweet song. 

For the fields are green and the day is long. 

And the streams go ever rippling on 

'Neath the light and the warmth of the loving 

sun. 
And he sang of the priceless worth of love 
That Q-od has given to men to prove. 
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And then with a burst of rapture, he 

Ended his glorious melody. 

And enrapt stood the girl with the beautiful 

sound 
Floating and wrapping her spirit around; 
And T know not how, and I know not when. 
The birdie faded from mortal ken. 



II. — Love Open. 

A MMDEN stood by a meadow stile, 

Her eyes downcast, but her face a smile. 

And her bosom heaved and her sweet lips stirred. 

And bending, these were the words I heard, 

" I know not how, and I know not why. 

But my own true love is surely by." 

And the birds sang on, and the river ran, 

Q-laddening gaily the heart of man, 

Foaming, and flashing, and flickering by. 

Silvery white like the pearly sky. 

And the twitter of birds, and the hum of the bee 

Filled the air with sweet melody. 

Gently kissing the fragrant grass. 

Shadows softly come and pass. 
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The world is a fair and beautiful thing, 

Clad in the garment of living Spring, 

And love comes light on the swallow's wing, 

Eound the heart of the maid to cling. 

His eyes are deep and his face is fair ; 

Surely his heart is indexed there. 

The maiden neither moves nor stirs ; 

A beautiful holy calm is hers. 

But the soft uplifting of downcast lids 

To her side the pleading lover bids. 

Oh! for a kiss of those perfect lips, 

Such honey the delicate bee ne'er sips : 

He sports with the curls that round her neck 

cling. 
Fluttering, flying like butterfly's wing. 
Delicate ringlets of superfine gold ; 
Stronger than iron his heart they will hold. 
His the quick blush, the hovering sigh. 
The diamond tear in the violet eye. 
He can hold the firm little hands. 
Her smiles and her tears his bearing commands. 
With a kiss on her lips he beseeches a song. 
She SLDgs, and the spell of her voice is so strong 
That bird and bee and streamlet are mute. 
Clearer and sweeter than angel lute 
Issues the song from the perfect throat. 
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Deathless, unending, is each true note ; 
For she sings the song of eternal love, 
Eternal, unending, her own heart can prove. 
" Ah me ! " she ends with a sob and a sigh, 
" For a mortal the theme is too wondrous, too 

high." 
But clasping her closely, he says in her ear, 
" In heaven your song shall be perfected, dear." 
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CHAEITT. 



LUSTROUS gem divine, 
One light serene in all-pervading gloom, 
Jewel, that sparkiest in earth's largest room, 

Lend me thy rays, whose light doth never pall, 
That I in thy great light may seek and find 
The Httle gem of good that Q-od hath shrined 
In each dull heart, and, if but sought and found, 
Shall gleam and glitter on the brow; thorn- 
crowned. 

Of Him who loved, and died to save us all. 
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A. MOTHEE'S MOENING SONG. 



Ring, little lily-bells, wind-fairies are flying; 

Low murmur they softly mid rushes and reeds ; 
As onward they hurry they scatter in dying 

The hopes of the future, the new-gathered seeds. 

Awake, dewy blossoms, the sunbeams are kissing 
The dull dimpled waters of ocean and lake ; 

Those down-bending faces the sun-gods are missing, 
Haste, open your closed hearts, to love-warmth 
awake. 

Dear soft little nest-birds, in silence reposing. 
The morn is the sweeter for gay twittered song ; 

Those eyes in the sunlight were not made for 
closing ; 
Peep over each other, your sleep is too long. 

My own little baby, queen birdie, queen fairy. 
Queen blossom, queen sunbeam, queen songstress 
in one, 
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Come, come from the land of those castles so 
airy, 
That tremble, and darken, and die when sleep's 
done. 

Soft, soft little hands, that can smooth out age- 
. lining. 
Sweet ripe little lips that were made but to 
kiss. 
To keep these from trembling, the blue eyes for 
shining. 
My mother-heart surely was made but for this. 

Awake, little baby, arouse from thy slumber, 
I'll take thee and show thee the birds in their 
nest ; 

And this day I know I shall count in the number 
Of days that are like to Eternity's rest. 
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THE LESSON OF THE LILIES. 



Good even, O Lilies, I give you good greeting ; 

I come but to see you ere dies down the sun: 
So short are your hours, so swift is their fleeting, 

I come but to see if your day's work is done. 

Good even, O Lilies, how deep is your sighing! 
How fast fall the tear-drops, how drenched 
each white heart ! 
Oh tell me, oh tell me, your spirits are dying. 
Do you sorrow, my loved ones, because you 
depart ? 

So softly and sadly the night- wind is moaning, 
Is it singing your death-song, O Queens of the 
Vale ? 
And weirdly and strangely the great pines are 
groaning. 
And night-dews fall softly on beauties so frail. 
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I come, O fair lilies, my faith all fast flying, 
E'en though my own darling sleeps soft on my 
heart. 
Can you teach me your lesson, though fast you 
are dying? 
Oh teach me, oh teach me, ere you shall depart. * 

Oh tell me, fair children of dew and of sun- 
beam. 
Are all things but made for the cold hand of 
Death ? 
Is there nothing beyond, — no light, and no day- 
gleam ? 
It is false, it is false, and but wasting of breath. 

You shall not live in vain, for death does not 
end you : 
You have scattered* your light in the vale of 
vour birth. 
And wider and wider your seed shall extend you, 
You pass from your life, but your seed to the 
earth. 

You have taught me, O Lilies, my Lord's valley- 
daughters. 
How grandly and nobly your death-bells you 
ring; 
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You have spent all your lives by the brook's 
quiet waters, 
It is meet that to them your last beauties you 
fling. 

Be glad in your dying: your little frail beauties 
Shall gladden, enlighten man's toil-weary way, 

Shall lift up their faces and teach us our duties 
To Him who is Lord of the King of the Day. 

Then rest you, Lilies : my own little snow-bud 
Lies cooing and smiling on love's heaving breast. 

And through each blue veining the Q-od-heated 
life-blood 
Swift floweth so softly to work His behest. 
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TO HANDEL. 



Master of sweetest, purest melody, 

Touching the hardest heart with grandest 

psalmody, 
Breathing sublimer life in perfect harmony. 
Who taught thee thus thy power divine? 
Could but my soul join thine in highest flight, 
In dreams that flood the world with radiant light, 
And storm the grossest soul with wondrous might, 
Methinks the greatest joys on earth were mine. 

It cannot be. 
'Tis well for me. 
For having such a gift would be my own undoing. 
God gives not of His noblest store 
To one so mean and poor, 
Who would misuse His gift, earth's fame and 
glory wooing. 
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LYEICS OF DEATH. 

I. — Sorrow and Sleep. 

Whilst I knelt within my chamber in the fan- 
ning of the breezes 
Came a Spirit on the wings of the winds of the 

West, 
And she whispered in my ear, " Though you 

sorrow, it was best." 
Then I spoke unto the Spirit/ " If you held within 

your breast 
A little wearied snowdrop that alone your spirit 

pleases, 
And if, as along your pathway in your arms of 

love you bare it. 
You met the Flowers' King crying * Stay, I fain 

would wear it,' 
And in agony of spirit from your bosom you 

must tear it. 
Would you say in such a parting * It is best ' ? " 
Said the Spirit, " Still 'tis best." 
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Then I left mj chamber window and the gilding 

of the sunbeams. 
Sought my little blighted blossom that had fled 

this world of dreams. 
All my soul within me dying and rebellious 

thoughts outcrying 
* Gainst the God who made earth dreary, though 

the golden sunshine gleams. 

Did she sleep, my dark-eyed baby, then could 

Love regain her reigning 
In this heart where bitter sorrow leaves the light 

of Heaven waning. 
Could I but unfold the eyelids, let the eyes of 

beauty peep. 
Like the eyes of nested birdling just awakened 

from their sleep. 
Then would I unite in singing with the souls 

whose songs are winging 
Through the vaulted arch of heaven with a cease- 
less happy ringing. 
Praising Him whose love unceasing folds His 

children in love's clinging. 

But her eyes are unawakened, and the lips my 

lips are pressing 
Have no heeding of the sorrow seeking healing 

in caressing; 
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So with tears of weary anguish, round my lost 
loved baby throwing 

Arms of love that cannot languish, love that can- 
not cease from growing, 

Though the loved one be immortal and within 
the golden portal, 

I sink at last to sleep in that silence long and 
deep. 

Who have heard the angels rustle in the silence 

of a sleep 
With the shining silken garments bearing healing 

in their sweep. 
They can feel the perfect quiet stealing o'er the 

troubles deep. 



II. — Dabkness and Light. 

Baby stands upon the stair; 
Sunlight brightly gilds his hair; 
Peeping through the spiral rails. 
His clear laughter never fails. 
Baby's heart is free from care. 
And I, in the gloom below, 
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Pray my child may never know 
All the bitterness and woe 
Turning to hell's blackness God's things of beauty 
fair. 

Darkness comes adown the stair, 
Blackness, darkness, everywhere ; 
Gleaming through the spiral rails 
Shine the awful coflBin-nails. 
The great God has heard my prayer. 
Baby's soul has left earth dim. 
Gone to join the seraphim ; 
Nothing can restore me him. 
I sink ; I cannot reach him in that higher, purer 
air. 

His dear lips shall never press 
Through the rails in fond caress. 
Weeping, wailing, stand I in the blackness on the 

stair, 
And in broken, failing murmurs I unseal my heart 
in prayer. 

Have my eyes, unused to sleeping. 
Half -forgotten in their weeping 
How the sunlight through the window falls in 

beauty on the stair. 
Touches now with warmth my eyelids folded fast 
in fervent prayer? 
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From the window, heavy folded 
In a closely-curtained gloom, 
Comes God's sunbeam, angel-moulded. 

To the door of baby's room, 
Warmly stealing, richly healing 
All my faded, wounded hopes back to their early 
bloom. 

Fast it presses in caresses 
Through the rails where once my baby used to 

peep. 
And it kisses my dead soul to life from its long 
sleep. 

And now, when life grows weary. 
And my heart is sad and dreary, 
I catch a glimpse of heaven in the stairway's 
quiet gloom, 

For in the shadows, shining. 
Is my sorrow's golden lining. 
The God-erected ladder from heaven to baby's 
room. 
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SONNET. 

Long tongues of flame of such a heavenly hue 

As heralds to us all the new-bom light, 

And quivering shafts of gold from out the might 

Of burning, glowing heart, like angels flew. 

Life-giving, forth they fled, and ever grew 

To greater beauty. They, who long ago 

Were light unto the world, then in a slow 

Imprisonment were placed, till to a new 

Great use their God should call them. They rise 

higher 
Those children of the sun. O Soul, be still, 
Child of the Eternal Sun. Thou shalt return 
To that which was thy source, but do His will 
And fail not. Thou wouldst not in the fire 
Of unconsumed desire for ever mourn. 

Note. — This sonnet was suggested by a sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Dallinger's in which the preacher showed, as an 
illustration, how the sun's energy, producing vegetable 
growth, becomes stored up in the coal of the earth, from 
which we can once more obtain its light and warmth. 
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GOD'S MESSENGEES, 



1. — The AwaELs. 



In God's high court the angel-messengers 

In serried ranks await the dawn of day. 
The dawn that bringeth to the silent earth 

Sweet whisperings of hope upon its way. 
Such human smiles upon their faces rest, 

Like mothers' when they clasp their babies close ; 
To shine where sorrow haunts the weary breast. 

The angels wait, to give the world repose. 

They wait, these sons of God, for day to dawn 

Upon the earth, they who have never known 
From want, within themselves, of light of mom. 

In undimmed shining from the Father's throne. 
They wait to speed with sunbeams to the earth. 

And while the daisy, tearful with the dew. 
Feels in her circled heart the new day's birth, 

They come men's withered heart-strings to renew. 
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There, where the watching mother, sick with fears, 

Sees how the lustre from her jewel fades. 
They come, and lo ! her eyes are bright with tears 

Whose crystal shinings chase away the shades. 
O'er little weary children, haunted men. 

The angels throw alike their shadow-wings. 
And calm and peace and mercy cometh, when 

The Gate of Heaven the angeils' exits rings. 



II. — The Sunbeams. 

The sunbeams pour in an angel-band. 
Shining to glorify all the wide land: 
Whatever is foul, and false, and ill, 
Always the sunbeams are beautiful still. 

They kiss the baby; they fondle the child. 
And flower, and stream, and woodbird wild : 
Ocean, and river, aod ice-robed cave 
In a flood of rich beauty they wantonly lave. 

They shine on the mother whose arms have just 

pressed 
With passionate love her first babe to her breast. 
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In whose frail little body God's spirit is drest ; 
And they rest on the mother to whom it is told 
That by moments alone was her baby's life old. 
That it died ere she once to her heart it could 
fold. 

They shine, and they pale, and they wander and 

twine. 
Carelessly setting at naught every line 
That man may have marked between my way and 

thine. 
One moment a beam may be fondling the cheek 
Of whose beauty an earl would be honoured to 

speak, 
And the next, with a dart of defiance, he may 
Be kissing the beggar-maid over the way. 

Fresh joy to the joyful they ever can give. 
To the sad in their shining 'tis sweeter to live. 
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PASSION AND PATIENCE. 



He loved : yet God had not for him declared 
In those majestic words, that thrill the souls 
Of all men pure and of all women true, 
"Let no man put asunder these that I 
Have joined *' ; nor had that awful G-od revealed 
The beauty of His face. And so he loved 
With one mad passion to possess ; and she 
Was frighted at his passion and loved not. 
So all the world was dark to him : no good 
Could dwell in it. Then he, like Job of old. 
Would fain have risen to curse God and die. 
But light came to him. Perchance it was because 
In pity for him she knelt down and prayed 
To soothe his grief; but, howsoe'er, light came. 
When he, his passion at the highest, roamed 
From field to field, o'er mountain and o'er plain, 
Like one possessed, there sudden came o'er him 
A strange fatigue, and like a weary child 
He sank amidst the heather into sleep. 
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His angel, who beholds the face of God, 

With drooping wings watched o'er him, and there 

stole 
A wondrous calm into his troubled sleep. 
The soft winds fanned him, and afar there rose 
Into the solemn air the tinkling bells 
Of wandering sheep. And o'er him drooped and 

drooped 
The watching angel, till his garments swept 
The weary face, and left his angel-thought 
To creep into his dreams, to set itself 
To those far tinkling bells. And he awoke. 
And thought those moonlit heavens far above 
Some dim cathedral, and from out the vast 
Those floating heavenly bells come near to him. 
" * Rest, rest, rest, rest ' ; chime on, O heavenly 

bells. 
The sweetest sound to this poor breaking heart. 

Wait patiently, wait patiently.' O God, 
Teach me to wait. * Wait patiently for Him, 
And He shall give to thee thy heart's desire.' " 
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GIELHOOD. 



A PICTURE was she, fair as anything 

A human eye could see, my April maid, 

In the first glory of her girlhood's spring. 

All smiles and sunny tears, free, wild, unstayed. 

Maturing grandly to a glorious June 

Of perfect womanhood. Alone she stands 

In old-world splendour of an oaken room. 

Sprays of wild roses in the dimpled hands. 

And nestling in the depths of nut-brown hair. 

The dark blue eyes down-gazing on a bowl 

Of violets, that scarcely have their share 

Of admiration now so fair a soul 

Is near. O oak-framed picture, quaint and rare. 

The roses nestling in your sunny hair 

Are rivals only to your bright young face. 

So full you are of beauty and of grace, 

O April maid, dare I disturb you yet 

With whispering of love ? Nay, I must let 

You ripen into May. An April smile 

With April tears forms not a lover's wile. 
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So I must sigh and wait a sunny day, 
Then tell you of my love beneath the May. 
So rest you, April maid, dream on alone, 
And think not that the waking comes so soon. 
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THE WIND AND THE MAID. 



The sun dim set : the moon uprose : 

The twilight hour was fair ; 
And the soft low Wind, with kisses kind. 

Went wandering here and there ; 
And here he kissed a little bud, 

And there he kissed a flower, 
Till, murmuring through a leafy wood, 

He reached a lady's bower. 

Soft is his mien, and hushed his song: 

He dares to enter in, — 
Wondrous and rare the woman there. 

To Heaven's own angels kin. 
He fondled long her little hands, 

Then wandered to her breast, 
And loosed the lilies in her bands. 

That he with them might rest. 
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Alone!" he cries, "so near her heart 
Whose guests the angels are. 
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Ah ! since the earth to her gave birth 

*Tis not from Heaven far. 
The cradled dews creative rest 

Encircled in the flower: 
So God's own presence in her breast 

Indwells from hour to hour. 

The flower from the dew receives 

Fresh beauty, colour, grace ; 
And from her heart new joys depart 

To glorify man's place. 
Above the earth to the calm God 

Their hearts must women raise, 
That o'er their souls His Love may brood 

To teach them God-like ways. 

To such great ends her form was made. 

So sweet, surpassing fair. 
Here let me die, where God is nigh. 

And Heaven everywhere." 
And sighing thus the Wind sank down 

To die upon her breast. 
That night the heaviest load he was 

That on her spirit pressed. 
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SONNET. 



On the Coming of Age of a Friend. 



To-night I said, " It is your birthday, dear." 

And since I could not take you by the band. 

And by a kiss make you to understand 

All that my love could wish you, I knelt here 

And thought, and thought, until I felt you near 

And visions of you crossed me. Babe, and child, 

And girl, and woman, all before me smiled 

Within the circle of a happy tear. 

They taught me what to ask : and so I take 

This paper with warm kisses fondly pressed. 

And write, " O Time, since thou hast made her 

fair 
(And thou must ever either mar or make). 
That earth with her dear presence may be 

blessed, 
Let thy new gifts unto the old compare." 
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SUSANNE. 



The winds are echoing down the mountain steep 

"Good-bye, Susanne." 
Why do they wake the little birds from sleep 

"Susanne, Susanne." 
Methinks the very stones are chilled with fear, 
For every wind is whispering far and near, 

"Susanne, Susanne.' 
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A soldier, wounded, in the moonlight lies, 

All white and wan. 
His eyes are glazing ; faintly yet he cries 

" Susanne, Susanne." 

Can no one hear ? Yes, in the vale below 
The dying, restless, stir, and wonder so 
Who in the happy days of long ago 

Had wooed Susanne. 

He hears the groans of men who cry in vain 
From 'neath the bodies of their fellows slain. 
Their ruthless death has been his country's gain. 

But sad Susanne! 
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Oil! hurry, hurry, winds, he cannot stay. 

Till comes Susanne; 
Yet cannot die till she shall come to say 

"Tour own Susanne." 

The brooklet trickles softly down the hill. 

" Is that Susanne ? " 
The pebbles murmur softly in the rill. 

"You come, Susanne." 
The moon bursts suddenly from out the cloud. 
" I come, my love ; these arms shall be thy shroud. 

Arms of Susanne." 

With face upturned and strained towards the light 

From her dear eyes. 
His soul is winging now its upward flight 

To where ill dies." 

" Susanne, Susanne." 
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SONG. 



When at night o'er the sunlight glory 

The solemn shadows creep, 
And the death of the golden story 

Is hushing the nest-birds to sleep. 
There shines through the mist of my sorrow 

The fears, and the blinding rain^ 
The face of a dreamland maiden 

Untouched by an earth-bom pain. 

Too long, I cry, I have waited; 

Fair angel-spirit, stay ; 
With sorrows my heart is sore weighted: 

Come whisper my sadness away. 
Of the gloom of the dusk I am weary. 

So long have I prayed in vain 
For the dream that you once shall kiss me 

And whisper "I love you" again. 
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BLIND. 



Were I not blind we would be ever friends. 

The Sun and I, 
But now no light the darkness ever rends 

Sad tears to dry. 
I would not boave one sigb a tear to find 

Were I not blind. 

Within these eyes, if you but loved me still, 

The Sun would shine ; 

One little word from thee my heart would fill 

With light divine : 

Then Sun and Moon would never be unkind, 

Though I were blind. 

But I am blind, and so you cannot mate 

With such as I. 
O living death, why didst thou come too late 

To undimmed eye ? 
If thou hadst sooner come I had not known 

How to be lone. 



{ 
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Then farewell, Sun, and Love, and fragrant Earth, 

My eyes are dry. 
Since in my life no gla^ess caai have birth, 

I fain would die. 
And surely grief like mine hath purchased light 

For all men's night. 
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LOVE UNEETUENED. 



Come Death, come Death, thou canst have no 
sting: 

She loves me not. 
It is naught to me what the seasons bring: 

She loves me not. 
So deep is my anguish, too deep for tears, 
I have waited so long, these weary years. 
So often in hope, so often in fears. 

Come, Death, be my lot. 

O Spirit of Love, why dwell with man 

To haunt his days? 
Why come to show him so brief a span 

Of Heaven's ways ? 
Such years of darkness for one ray of light; 
One short perfect day for a bitter night. 
Would you change, Heart, were it in your 
might ? 

Would you change, man ? 
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I 

Oh ! Love, sweet Love, is a holy thing, 

A dream best fit for angels to sing, 

For it raises the soul from the dust of earth 

To the purer reabns where it first had birth. 

And this lesson, as well, my heart has learned. 

That to raise is the mission of love unretumed. 



' 
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THE SONG OF THE WIND. 



My love was fairer than a lily blown, 
And sweeter than a daisy dipped in dew, 
And side by side the violets and her eyes 
From Heaven received their hue. 

And all in white my lady came to stray 
With tripping feet where dainty blossoms grew. 
And pausing, stooped to smell upon her way 
A flower of richest hue. 

It was the flower that, in my fickle youth, 
I loved to gambol with in airy play, 
And now, without one little thought of ruth, 
I blew her life away. 

For who should dare to live that once had held 
For fleeting moment my dear lady's eye? 
Ah, could she look me, I were dispelled 
In tenderness to die ! 
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O lady, fairer tlian the lily blown! ] 
lady, with the heaven-descended eyes ! 
You came a conqueror, and overthrown 
Each adverse kingdom lies. 
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A MOTHEE. 



Most lovely is the fleeting cloud, 

Most lovely is the sea, 
But lovelier is the little one 

That nestleth nigh to me. 

Within her eyes I see the clouds, 
And view therein the sea. 

And pressed within her body warm 
Is all the earth for me. 

And I can hold the little hand 
God fashioned with the stars, 

And kiss the tender folded lips, 
His spirit's prison-bars. 

O, who would not a mother be. 
To hold within her arms 

Life, love, hope, immortality, 
God's sum of earthly charms? 
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THE DISCONTENTED FLOWEE. 



A DAINTY, fair forget-me-not, 
With tear-bedimmed blue eye. 

Despised her grassy dwelling-grot 
And all her sisters shy. 

Said she, **I wish I were a bird. 
With wings that could expand." 

The Spirit of the Waters heard. 
And spread abroad her hand. 

And lo ! the little discontent 

Was withered at the roots. 
And sailing down the stream she went 

Mid water-lily shoots. 

And in the waters she espied 

A sea-anemone, 
And for the love of him she died. 

O miserere me! 
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And now unwept her body floats 

With every wanton wind, 
Amid the water-lily boats. 

And water-weeds unkind. 
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THEEE EOSES. 



Thbee roses hung upon a stem 

All fairily. 
A maid came by and gazed at them 

All airily. 
" The one must for my father be ; 
Another shall belong to me; 
But who is there for number three ? " 

A knight came by and gazed at her 

So warily. 
The wind among the leaves made stir 

So fairily. 
One rose she held within her hand. 
Another in her girdle band, 
The third was — out of her command. 

For lo ! a wind came sweeping by 

Relentlessly, 
And blew to earth the petals shy 

Lamentlessly. 
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Said he, " I came for number three. 
What have you now to give to me, 
Since my rose petals shattered be? 



» 



She looked demure, and heaved a sigh 

HaH smilingly. 
Within his hands her fingers lie 

Beguilingly. 
Said he, "A bud will do for me," 
She laughing said, "How can that be. 
Since bud nor bloom is on the tree?" 

His head, without a word, he bent 

Half fearfully; 
Her eyes, of wondrous colours blent. 

Shone tearfully. 
Then with a tender kiss he said, 
" Your lips, since this your rose is dead, 
Shall be my rose surpassing red." 



I 
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THE POET'S EEWAED. 



He who would a poet be 

Seeks for Immortality 

More tlian to one man is given. 

He unto all other hearts 

His vitality imparts. 

Into thousand channels driven 

Is his life. He came from Heaven 

One alone. He doth return 

Not one, but fused in thousand souls 

Whose lives his spirit's essence bum, 

And whose aims were once his goals. 

He returns, and henceforth he 

Tasteth Immortality ; 

With a thousand other tongues 

Manifold delight receives 

In the various lives he lives. 

For can he be separated 

From the lives he has created 

By the truths that filled his songs ? 
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SCENE FROM "THE LAST OF THE 

MURDOCHS." 



Her face is flushed: the glorious hair, 
Like sunbeams on a rosy cloud, 

Lies restless on her forehead bare. 
And all around Night's sable shroud 

Shadows and stifles everywhere. 

She shivers, and across her heart 
Grey ashen dread trails its slow length: 

It bids her with her breathing part. 
It sucks away from her her strength. 

And leaves her prey to shock and start. 

He stands, his figure worn and bent. 
As though a soul's sore agony 

Had all his manly vigour spent. 

His murmurings reach her ear, and she 

A prayer for him to Heaven has sent. 

So still he stands, so silent she, 
That clearly to her ear is borne 

N 2 
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A distant brooklet's melody, 

Sobbing, as though it were forlorn 
To be encircled by the sea. 

" I loved her when she was a child, 
A little laughing dark-eyed lass. 

Who loved the brooks when they were wild, 
Yet trod so gently o'er the grass 

For fear a daisy be defiled. 

1 watched her youth : I saw her grow ; 

Days only added to her bloom ; 
And as the charms of girlhood go, 

Far fairer spring to take their room. 
And oh ! poor heart that lov'st her so ! 

But could I love her now as then, 
I would not wander mad and wild 

Far from the haunts of dreamless men 
Who rest like to a tired child 

Asleep within its mother's ken. 

I still would think, whence comes the glow 
And added rose-tint to her cheek. 

New eloquence in eyes that show 
Her mind and leave no need to speak ? 

What wizard-hand has conjured so? 
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There, there the sting ! It is not mine. 

What matters if I love or hate ? 
I cannot cause her eyes to shine, 

Or mantling blush to lend its state 
To cheeks already superfine. 

1 live. I love. And why should I 
Be crossed, tormented, and denied?" 

The darkness deepens in the sky. 
"I swear no way shall be untried 

Till he or I or both shaU die." 

The woman shrank. The air was dank ; 
And the brooklet fretted on either bank : 
And everywhere, as his glance did pass, 
A moaning rustle swept through the grass. 

And a wind that had travelled over the sea, 
As he hustled by groaned heavily; 
For the sons of men cause the sons of the ai]f 
Bitter and sorrowful burdens to bear. 

" One more load is added to me. 
The sorest that ever load could be. 
But ! can he withstand the hate 
That sleepeth not early nor lieth late? 
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Two of my kin are sleeping sound, 

With earth above and shroud around, 

One of their kin is watching, awake 

With fury that nothing but death can slake." 

The clouds have gathered and darkened amain. 
Over the earth they are pouring their rain; 
And the brooklet sobbeth again and again. 

" She was a woman of low degree. 

But I loved her in spite of her poverty. 

And counted her better far than me." 

For a moment a light shines out in the west. 

And the sobs of the wind and the trees are at rest. 

" And I know her father for rank and for laud 
Would fain now sell me her little hand. 
That when he is dead he may know that she 
Dwelleth in wealth and security. 

But what is the worth of her hand to me. 
When divorced from her hand her heart would be ? 
Thrice three months I have wooed her alway. 
Though her lips and her eyes would never repay 
The love that I lavished by night and by day. 

Thrice two months, when last year was nigh old, 
When the sun had imprinted the leaves with gold, 
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She smiled tlie first smile. Three in all I had told, 
When he came, and the look I had treasured 
grew cold ; 

Came, with the blood of my kith and her kin, 
Spite of the years that had lapsed, on his hand. 
She knows not her mother was killed by the sin 
That had slain her brother in distant land. 

Twin buds they were, and the one put forth 
The blossom that I have learned to love. 
And the other died in the cruel North 
His loyal love to my brother to prove. 

Alas ! we are bound in a fatal chain, 
Mother and daughter, and earl and squire. 
The death of the one is the other's gain. 
Gain that is little better than fire." 

Maddened and wildered, he wandered on. 
Over his towers the calm dawn shone ; 
And his servants, seeing his empty room, 
Whisper each other the gathering doom 
Long set forth in legend old 
To be of the last of the Murdochs told. 

"He shall drink of blood, and, drinking deep. 
Shall never rest, nor ever sleep. 
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Till from his heart he shall wash the stain 
That can neither be washed by sea nor rain." 

And this the older people tell, 
That at the bottom of Murdoch's well 
The only cleansing can be found 
In drinking deep and sleeping sound. 

Over the towers of castle and hall, 
Brooklet, and river, and forest-tree tall, 
Shines out the glory of new-risen sun. 
And the flowers look upward one by one. 

Beauty and joy and delicate sound, 
Nothing but beauty above and around. 
Nay ! One shadow, and only one, 
Looketh abroad in the light of the sun. 

Onward it hurries silently, 

None is there the shadow to see; 

It passes within an oaken door. 

And the earth is left to the sun once more. 
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VERSES 

Omitted from "The Gaoler's Daughter. 
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Sweet nestling rosebuds midst the ivy leaves, 
Some hiding their child-faces in the stems, 

Some smiling at the swallows 'neath the eaves, 
Are all that Maya ever knows of gems. 

• 

She plucks them in the morning for her hai?*, 
At dewy eve they die upon her breast : 

'Tis only for his sake she wears them there. 
For in his eyes she would be fairest, best. 
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SONG FEAGMENTS. 



I. 

Liberty ! liberty ! why were men bom | 

Unless they were bom to be free ? ; 

j 

Come, shake off your shackles, and leave the 
maids lorn 
To merrily follow me. 

Free ! free ! what life can there be 

Like a rover's life on the rollicking sea? 



II. 

A GIRL beside a river stood, 
And said, " Oh, tell me, silent flood. 
What would you have, if you could speak, 
Of such an one as I ? " 
And, lo ! the river made reply, 
" Two curls that on your forehead lie, 
And one that loves your cheek." 
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III. 



With rippling smilings in her eyes, 

A maid was rowed across the ferry. 
Unheeding she the rower's sighs 

Poured out between the laughters merry. 
For often so must Adam's sons 

Sigh, dying for Eve's fickle daughters, 
The while their merry laughter floats 

Across their life's unruffled waters 
O, Love is a tide that none can stay the flowing, 
O, Love is a seed that none can stop the sowing. 
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FRAGMENTS. 



I. — MOBA. 



A DRIPPING Autumn day. Dark Harley Woods 

Stood black and sinister against the sky. 

The dank wet leaves, upon the dank wet grass, 

Had lost all power to rustle, and create 

A melody to tell that in the Spring 

Their children should inherit their lost place 

And cast their shadow o'er the sons of men. 

Across the paths the rotten stricken boughs 

Protruded sullen prongs, as though to say, 

* Who comes this way with dainty tripping step 

Shall step o'er me the deeper in the mire.' 

And all the while the ceaseless dripping rain 

Came down to deaden hope, and make all death 

More deathly. And strange wild Mora Lee, 

The lady of Mintriven's ancient halls. 

Looked at the rain, and heard the moaning wind. 

And felt the Autumn-spirit in her heart; 

Then taking from her room a scarlet cloak 

With scarlet hood attached, went out to face 
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The elements arrayed in scarlet garb. 

And all the while the clicking of her shoes 

Spoke thus unto her heart, "And out of death 

Forever cometh life." She set her eyes, 

The wondrous deep dark eyes, upon the goal, — 

The Harley Woods, that ever seemed to her 

The haven of all rest in rain or shine. 

At length she reached the outskirts of the woods, 

And pausing there repeated to herself, 

" Thus out of death forever cometh life." 
♦ * * * * 



II. — ^An Old Maid's Love. 

Love, saith an old-time sage, is never set 
To such advantage as in women's hearts. 

I was a woman, though no longer young, 

Too old for smiles, and yet too young for tears, 

A withered mortal, in grim patience hung 
Midway between the years. 

And in that none had ever called me wife, 
Was made the point of keen and scoffing jests. 

Oh, wearily I drew the breath of life, 
And craved the home where even sorrow rests. 
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The maidens in their floating evening robes, 
All light and airy, made for love and kisses,- 



in. — SiSTBB ISOBEL. 

Thbough old Saint Maidulf' s little town 
Saint Maidulf's little brooklet sings 
On either side to flagstones brown : 
The wind of March hath lent him wings ; 
To-day he doth not stop to mark 
How much more light the evening bell 
Hath left between itself and dark. 
Seven times it tolled, * To pray is well,' 
Before the brooklet fell asleep 
In old Saint Maidulf' s river deep. 

Saint Maidulf s is a little town. 

With gabled houses mossed and brown. 

Where doors are ever on the latch, 

And swallows build beneath the thatch. 

Where from the tiny windows peep 

Geraniums and Jacob's Sleep. 

The pathways have a quiet air. 

In Sabbath garment clean and fair. 

And as the bell swings to and fro 

The simple folk, with footsteps slow. 
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To evensong and sermon go. 

Each quiet face contentment wears, 

As through one voice the evening prayers 

Of pleading hearts to God's white throne 

Are sent in earnest monotone. 

One soul there is has need to pray, 
For o'er the hand that holds her book 
The pastor notes, with saddened look. 
The bitter tears have found a way. 
It is the Sister Isobel. 
Our Lady long has loved her well. 
For while the other sisters grow 
More white and wan with vigils slow. 
Her face but takes a lovelier air 
With added fasts and lengthened prayer. 
But now the solemn evening hymn. 
The incense sweet, the tapers dim. 
Make calm the Sister Isobel, 
And when, the benediction said. 
The folks disperse with quiet tread, 
Unbroken is the holy spell. 

More than a thousand years ago, 

So runs Saint MaiduK's legend old, 

When all the land 

^ * * * * 
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LAST VEESES. 



All hearts are opprest, 
And seek for rest; 
The one in the grave, 
And another in love. 
And a third in the fame that comes to the brave. 

But who of them all can say he has found it ? — 
The wife with her babe on her breast. 

With the warmth of her infinite love around it ; 
Or the soldier with the sun on his crest. 

With a courage so great that none can sound it? 

All of us have but the shadow of rest 

We feel : and we know that it is not so 
We shall feel in the haven far out in the West. 
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